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W. F. JARVIS, Manager. H. C. FELLOW, Topeka, Kans. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
W. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


I. UNDERGRADUATE DE-|V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL, COL- 
PARTMENT. LEGE. 


1704 Washington Avenue. 1806 Locust Street. 
WHICH INCLUDES H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 
a. THE COLLEGE. Entrance examination on Tuesday ana Wednes 


day, Sept. 21 and 22, 1897. 
M. S. SNOW, A. M., DEAN, 


b. THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. VL. 
E. A. ENGLER, Pu.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


MISSOURI DENTAL COL.- 
LEGE. 


1814 Locust Street. 


1, Bachelor of Arts. H. H, MUDD, M. D.,, DEAN. 

2. Bachelor of Science. A f Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wedn: s- 
8. Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. day, Sept, 21 and 22, 1897 

4. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- sus . aia 


neering. 


. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


UNIVERSITY | 


OF THE STATE OF MISSOUR 
FOUNDED IN 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History, 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and als 
of law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric and 
mechanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, Eniomo}. 
ogy, Veterinary Science and Mechanic Arts, all g 
Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given in Tailitary 
Science and Tactics also, and in Stenography ang 
Business Forms. All departments open to women 
Fees small. Campus contains ten buildings, sup. 
plied with water, steam heat and electricity. Ney 
greenhouse and laboratory of horticulture, botany 
and entomology. New laboratories of physiology, 
bacteriology and pathology in the medical depart 
ment. Furniture, library and equipment for scien 
tifie and technical work all new Fifty-nine 
professors and instructors in the whole University, 
Examination for entrance will be held at Columb 
during the four days preceding the opening of the 
university. For cadetship, apply to your senator 
or representative. (The School of Mines and Met 
allurgy, at Rolla, is a department of the Univer. 
sity) For catalogue, address J. W. MONSER, 
Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President, 





. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
[hon Seni enamel eee “4 Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
. The usual higher degrees, Cc. P, CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 

Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 14 and 15, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
21 and 22, 1897. 


ow 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic | 
School and Business. 


Entrance examination Saturday, June 12, Mon 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 20-22, 1897 | 


II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. VIII. “MANUAL TRAINING 


1724 Washington Avenue, SCHOOL. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 


Cc. M. WOODWARD, PH. D., DIRECTOR. 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 
FINE ARTS. years old. Athree year’s course, including Eng- 


lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
Lucas Place and 19th Street. Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the mamage 
HALSEY C. IVES, DIREcTOR. ment of the Engine. 

Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 


IV. LAW SCHOOL. 17, Friday, Sept. 17, 1897. 


1417 Locust Street. IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., Dean, Beaumont and *-2st Streets. 
Degree of LL, B. conferred at the completion of EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


the two years’ course. A completely equipped School for Girls. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 22, Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
1897. day, Sept. 21 and 22, 1897. 
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. 5S 85-150 4x6*215+4x5-3 00-9x6-3.75 Minerals, Rocks and Invertebrate 
“| | Animal 


PRICE LISTS FOR OTHER SIZES FREE nimais 
at one- -half the usual price. 40 minera 3 in good 


MME OCT UMCNUTT AUC | stone-balf tie usual price. 40 minera s in good 
REGALIA PARAPHERNALIA r PALL SOCIETIES. $2 06. 2% types of invertebrate for $3.50 Each col 


lection accompanied with text book of 60 pages, 
SK FOR PRICE LISTS Send for circulars. 


THE M.CLILLEY &C° cowmeus ovo EDWIN E. HOWELL, 


612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Music School. 


Eastern Session, Cottage City, Mass. 
Western Session, Chicago. 


Conducted by Prof. Frederick Zuchtmana, 
author of American Course in Public School Music. 
A rare chance for specialists and 
grade teachers to study school music 
with this eminent Educator and Mu 
sician. 
For complete Faculty and particulars, address 
KinG-Richarpson PuevisurnG Co., Springfield, Mass, 
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Gems of Vocal Musie 


A FOLIO OF THIRTY-ONE SONGS. 


each one of which is new, copyrighted, and to 
be obtained only in this collection, ‘It is wom 
derfully cher p. embracing, as it does, so great 
an amount of splendid music, both sacred and 
secular, y 
No better collection of Songs can be obtait- 
ed for use in School entertainments. the Home, 
the Church, or for concert purposes, 108 page’, 
full Sheet Music size, bound in paper covers 
Price, 75c. By mail, post paid, 85c, 
Published by 


: CHAS H. GABRIE 
57 Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 
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A NEW BOOK ON A NEW PLAN—UNLIKE OTHER BOOKS. 


The PRACTICE SYSTEM of BUSINESS TRAINING 
and BOOKKEEPING, 


BY CHARLES R. WELLS, 


Director of the School of Practical Affairs, Chautauqua 
University. 


FOR CLASS USE IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The aim of this book is: First, to familiarize the pupil withthe forms 
and uses of ordinary business papers. Second, to teach him, through 
practice, the principles and methods of keeping books by double entry. 
Third, to aid him in acquiring a good handwriting by placing before him, 
toimitate, samplesof the best modern business penmanship, The instruc- 
tions and vouchers are bound together in a very convenient and attractive 
form. The vouchers are fac-similes of actual business papers, and are 
printed in three colors. Boards, handsome, lithographed cover, 138 pages. 

ho SEND FOR FREE SPECIMEN PAGES AND ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET.-<a 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, - Rochester, N.Y., and Chicago. | 
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The Texas Teachers’ Bureau 


HAS HAD 
EIGHT YEARS EXPERIENCE. 


It is the oldest Teachers’ Agency in the State 
For full particulars send two-cent stamp to 
SUPT. P. V. PENNYBACKER, 
Palestine, Texas, U.S. A. 


TEACHERS SCHOOL. SUPPLIES. 


Chromo Reward and Gift Cards. New Pretty Artistic 
Designs of Flowers, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls, Panels, Landscapes, Juveniles, Birds, Ships, etc. 
Price, 12 cards, 3x4'4 inches, 8c;-344 x54 12c;-414x6% 20¢;5 
54x74 30c;-7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike. 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 

Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Mounted, 
Frosted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, Reward, Gift 
und Teachers Books, Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, Dramas, Comedies, 
arees, Entertainments, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, 
Reading, Prize, Honor, Merit, Credit. Perfect Cards, 
school Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, ete., free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 








Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 








Ctrongest Bicycles 


IN THE WORLD. 


1897 Columbia Bicycles are made of 5 per cent Nickel 
Steel Tubing. We control the entire production of this 


tubing and use it exclusively in 
$ TO ALL 
: ] ALIKE #* 
icycles 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
HARTFORDS, *75, *60, *50, °45 


SECOND ONLY TO COLUMBIAS. 
2 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Greatest Bicycle Factories in the World. More than 17 Acres of Floor Space. 
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Branch House or dealer in almost every city andtown. If Columbiasare not properly 
represented in your vicinity, let us know. 


You should know about bicycles. Send for the handsomest bicycle Catalogue ever issued. Free 
if you call on any Columbia dealer; by mail from us for one 2-cent stamp. 












PERRY & CO. 


107 Rib 





137 SS (_NSI37 FINE) Falcon 





Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 


name of the school is given. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 


450 Broome Street, - New York, N. Y. 





History for Ready Reference 
and Topical Reading, 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES 
By J. N. LARNED, £x-Pres. Am. Library As’sn, 
4a-Giving History on all Topics in the Exact 
Words of the Historians Themselves. 

This work is a New Departure in Book Making, 
as it fills a place hitherto wholly unoccupied. 

It gives History in the very language of its 
pa interpreters, and within easy reach of the 
reader, 

Its system of Ready Reference and Cross Refer- 
ence is new and complete, and shows History in 
its relations as does no other work. 

Italso presents History in its Literature, hence 
in its most attractive form, and with its sources 
clearly given. 

Quotations from over five thousand volumes 
make it equivalent, practically, to a library of very 
many volumes, or, as Bishop Vincent says, ‘* puts 
the history of the world on a single shelf.’ 

It will answer more questions in History, more 
authoritatively with greater excellence of liter- 
ary expression, and with a greater economy of 
time, than any other work in the world. 

Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on 
easy payments, Send for circular, giving full in- 
formation, 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 


The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 
| Springfield, Mass. 
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MEDICAL COLLEGE and Hospital, >YUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAG ES, 








OF CHICAGO, ILL, CIRCULARS, I122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

The thirty-eighth annual course of lectures Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. Normal Course for Teachers, 
in this institution will commence September 
14th, 1897. New college building, elevators, THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
restaurant, reading rooms and laboratories. ASBURY PARK, N. J. EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK. 
Everything modern. Experienced teachers, IMPORTANT.—Before deciding what books you want for next school year, don’t fail to ask fo 
Equality in sex. For Lecture Card and An- complete catalogue and sample pages of the Berlitz works for teaching or learning foreign “hd 
nouncement address J. R. COBB, M.D., 2811 guages. Free on application. ; 


Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago. 








SCOTTEN’S THE THURSTON TRACHRRS’ AGENCY 2sitte2cisecter sce 


NORMAL and BUSINESS COLLEGE, SEND FOR CIRCULARS. Miss ANNA M. THURSTON, Manaccn 
THE CHEAPEST and BEST. 262 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Izy, 





Prepares teachers to teach, Gives a thorough 


busines se, te y. se i i 5 
tr suraspaettsog: Anes | IN PENMANSHIP, cither in the Slant o 
R. M. SCOTTEN, Vertical Styles. For information, address 




















Green Ridge Mo a ee — aE MILLS, Rochester, N, Y, 
None Bete. ‘The HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 2:01 
; The best, most convenient and cheap- FA The best Teachers, Superintendents and Boards patronize this Agency and recommend it, 
est School Ink is BA é 
TABLET INK. iteanmotticez, | 732-4 Boston Block. © MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. Circulars Free 


4 
spill or evaporate. You make itas 
you need it. Asa fluid it writes black, A 
does not gum or corrode a pen and is h 


att canes ee, 7 6 MARTHA’S VINEYARD __Siuesistsnsr' 
stamps for black, red and purple \ 


worth 15¢, BARBOUR TABLET INE ¢O., A THE MEST" SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Evansville, Ind, . — 
sation ‘ TWENTIETH ANNUAL SESSION BEGINNING JULY 12,1897. 


Devote one month of your geo- SCHOOL OF METHODS. _ Send for sixty-four page circular, giving full information 
graphical study to Missouri. SCHOOL OF ORATORY. in regard to the outlines of workin all departments, advant- 











Manual will eile ean ag yl 1S Academic Departments. ee ates, Gel oe. we ae eee eee “a wd 
20c. Address, ARNO L. ROACH, Verdella, Mo. W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. re, —— 
. = -_—_«. ie 
The St. Louis Manual Training School. 
Sa aa ab pha bh AMARA LAD 


THIS PIONEER SCHOOL WILL BEGIN ITS EIGHTEENTH YEAR WITH AN 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION ON THURSDAY, JUNE 17, AT 9:00 A. M. 


Candidates should not fail to be on hand at the hour named. Admission will be: Ist, by Diploma or Certificate; 2d, by actual proficiency as 
shown by careful examination. 
1. Diplomas and Certificates must show completion of full Grammar or District School Course, covering Arithmetic, Common and Physical 
Geography, American History and English Grammar. Boys must be prepared for Algebra and the study of a new language. Applicants presenting 
satisfactory certificates will be admitted without examination. 
2 Boys not less than 14 years of age (by Oct. Ist, 1897), and wishing to be examined will be given papers in Arithmetic, Geography, English 
Grammar and Composition, and American History. Some knowledge of Algebra will not compensate for ignorance of Arithmetic, nor will a smatter- 
ing of Latin or German be accepted for English. Copies of old examination questions will be sent if requested. 


PECULIAR FEATURES OF THE SCHOOL. 


1. The course of instruction can be completed in three years. 
2. The training is Scientific and Practical, as well as Literary and Traditional. 
8, The Daily Program gives four periods per day to Recitations and Drawing, and ¢wo to the Theory and Practice of Tool Work. 
4. The course in Mathematics covers Algebra, Plane and Solid Geometry, and Plane Trigonometry. 
5. The course in Science covers Elementary Zoology, Botany, Chemistry and Physics, with actual Jaboratory work in each branch. 
6. A lesson in Language or Literature is required every day throughout the course. This may be purely English; or Latin and English; or English 
and either French or German—as the teachers and parents may think best for the boy. 
7. All the Shop Work is educational and disciplinary, and must be taken entire and in regular order. Special trades are not taught. 
8. The methods of commercial shops are employed only when they are educationally the best. 
9. The shop products are not for the market, and no shop work is paid for. 
10. Every pupil should study two or three hours every school day at home 
1l. Every pupil must show in his daily conduct good manners, good habits, a zeal for study, and fair scholarship, or he cannot remain in school. 
12. Students who are really proficiert in some of the studies of the school will be given credit for them, and be put to advanced work, 
N. B.—A few free, or partly free Scholarships are to be filled during the summer. Applicants for scholarships must establish two things: 
(a.) A record for high and thorough scholarship; ( 4.) Positive inability on the part of parents to pay the fees. 
THE ANNUAL EXPUSITION of Science Work, Drawing and Shop Work, will be made on Weduesday, June 16th, beginning at 10 a. m. inthe 
school rooms. Every one is invited. 
For further information apply by letter or in person to 


CALVIN M. WOODWARD, Director. 
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PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 





J.G. REYNOLDS, EpItoR AND MANAGER, 





Terms, per year, in advance.........................- $1.00 
Single Copy.. cee upase shee seidaniebiencichouinmendennies 10 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates. 

Renew prc mptly after or even before your sub- 
script!on expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Piscontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers rust be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 


Always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 











Address PERRIN & 8 . 
Publishers, 
Second and Vine Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
CONTENTS. 
Page. 
Editorial. 
The Meeting on the Lake...... ; Hy 
The Great Convention... 6 
School Histories of the Civil War 7 
Contributions. 
Training to Independent Thinking 7-9 
The Educational Exhibit at the Ten- 
nessee Centennial ... spnaie<, ae 
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THE MEETING ON THE LAKE. 





In 1895 we turned faces 
toward the West, the great meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. at Denver, and 
then the outings among the Rock- 
ies. 


our 


Last year the teachers gath- 
ered in great numbers at the beau- 
tiful city of Buffalo, many visit- 
ing Chautauqua and the resorts in 
Canada. 

This year we gather at the great 
Convention City of Milwaukee, in 
the North, which by interpretation 
means “Bright Spot.” Here on 
hand, with its fleets of 
lies Lake Michigan, and, 
like a great the nearer 
bay, rivaled by few, perhaps ex- 
celled only by that one of which 
the poet sings— 


the one. 
ships, 
erescent, 


“Where high rocks throw, 

Through deeps below, 

A duplicated golden glow.” 
On the other hand, and stretching 
away from the very limits of the 
city, lies the most charming and 
of the West, 
Region of 
There are many low, 


picturesque region 
known as the “I 
Wisconsin.” 


sake 


rounded hills, covered to the very 
top with virgin forest. There are 


rivers large and rivers small, 
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vale 


chief among among them the noble 


Wisconsin, which, at Kilbourn, 
pours its mighty flood through 


nine miles of narrow gorge known 
as the “Dells,” whose high walls 
are pierced with many a pictures- 
que ravine and grotto. There are 
broad interlying valleys and count- 


less intersecting lakes, whose 
names are indigenous to the land 


and to a race long since dispersed. 
At the very threshold of the city 
lie 
Oconomowoe and Waukesha, 
Pewaukee and Nashota, 
Nemahbin and Waubena, 
Nagawicka and Minocqua. 
In these names of world-wide 
reputation, and in the name of the 
city where a supplanting people 
now gathers in council, have these 
first occupants of the land left im- 


perishable memories of them- 
selves and their time. 
By all means arrange to take 


some of the side trips and spend 
some time in this enchanting re- 
gion. 


Sympathy is a large factor in 
the human power of every teacher. 
When the pupil can feel and know 
that in all the difficulties and trials 
of his student life he has a teacher 
who really can see things from the 
pupil’s standpoint and gives him 


encouraging sympathy he will 


never be discouraged. 
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THE GREAT CONVENTION. 


The various committees of the 
local organization at Milwaukee, 
under the direction of Chairman 
L. D. Harvey and Secretary Wm. 
George Bruce, are actively prepar- 
ing in the most generous manner 
for the entertainment of 20,000 
members. The Committee 
Hotels and Accommodations have 


on 


found the very best families in the 
city ready to open their doors to 
the teachers and their friends. An 
excellent system has been estab- 
lished for locating guests in good 
homes at moderate prices. 





Kirby House—American 
$2 per day. 
A‘berdeen—A merican 


plan, 


plan, $2 
per day; two or more, $1.75. 
Globe Hotel—American plan, $2 
to $2.50 per day. 
Hotel 


plan, 75 cents, single persons; two 


Davidson — European 


or more in room, 50 cents each. 
Windsor Hotel—European plan, 
double rooms, 75 cents to $1; sin- 


cle rooms, 50 cents. 





Private Homes—<Arrangements 


are being made by which thou- 
sands of teachers will be accommo- 
dated in private homes. The rates 
will in no case exceed $1.50 per 





EXPOSITION BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Where the meeting of the National Educational Association will be held 





HOTEL RATES. 


All applications should be made 
direct to the managers of these ho- 
tels: 

Hotel Ffister—American 
$3.50 per day and upwards; Euro- 
pean, $1.50 and upwards. 


plan, 


Plankinton House—American 
plan, $2.50 to $5 per day. 
Republican House—Ameriecan 


plan, $2 to $3 per day. 
Schlitz Hotel 
day. When more than 
room, 75 cents per day. 
St. Charles Hotel—American 
plan, $2 to $8 per day. 





one in 


European, $1 per 


day. All applications should be 
addressed to Wm. Geo. Bruce, Sec- 


retary, Milwaukee, Wis. 
STATE HEADQUARTERS. 

The following States have pro- 
vided headquarters at the Hotel 
Pfister: 

New York, parlor 2; Ohio, par- 
lor 9; Illinois, parlor 7; lowa, par- 
lor 20; California, parlor 4; North 
Dakota, parlor 21; South Dakota, 


Oo). 


parlor 22; Colorado, parlor 67; 
6; Minnesota, 
parlor 3; New Jersey, parlor 19; 


Michigan, parlor 8; 


Nebraska, parlor 


Wisconsin, 
parlor 75; Indiana, parlor 5; Mis- 


= — 


souri, parlor 1; Louisiana, parly 
18. 


RAILROAD RATES. 

The Central Passenger Assogia. 
tion has concurred in the original 
action of the Western Passenger 
Association, granting one fare fo 
the round trip (plus $2 membe. 
ship fee). There is scarcely any 
doubt that this rate will be adop. 
ed by all connecting association; 
as soon as legal action can be tak. 
en. See our advertising pages fo 
the leading routes and write th 
agents for information. 


COMPLETE PROGRAM. 
The program is one of the bes 
that has ever been prepared. Itis 
too long to print even a synopsis 
of it. 
the secretary of the local commit 


A postal card addressed t) 


tee will bring it by return mail 
along with much 
information. 


other valuable 


N. E. A. NOTES. 


All correspondence regarding |e 
cal at Milwaukee 
addressed to Wu 
George Bruce, secretary of the li 
cal committee. 


arrangement 
should be 
Better write nov 
and secure accommodation in pr: 
vate families as most of the hotel 
are already full. 


It will be well worth a long 
journey to hear the address of 
Bishop Vincent at the N. E. A 
meeting. Subject: “Tom and His 
Teacher.” 


The great wisdom and keen bus: 
ness ability of the program col 
mittee of the N. E. A. is shown bY 
the one masterful stroke of diple 
macy by which they insure an il 
mense gathering of the lady teacl 
Prof. James H. Canfield will 
make a masterful 
“Winners of Men.” 


ers. 
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SCHOOL HISTORIES OF THE 
CIVIL WAR. 


The question of a history of the 
Civil War as it ought to be taught 
in the schools is one that is caus- 
ing a good deal of discussion both 
in the North and South. 

A history that is satisfactory to 
the members of the Grand Army 
of the Republic is certainly not 
likely to be accepted by the Con- 
federate veterans, and vice versa; 
and if these two organizations pre- 
pare the books they are more like- 
ly to exaggerate than to remedy 
the evil. 

There should be a remedy, says 
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history by Northern soldier organ- 
izations, and proceed without de- 
lay to bring together representa- 
tive soldiers, educators, and states- 
men of both North and South in 
conference on the subject. Sucha 
body can be trusted to select a 


commission of men in all ways 


competent to prepare a_ history 
all 


classes, in all parts of the country 


that would be acceptable to 


the exact 
truth is told about the great bat- 
tles and the part taken by both 
armies. 


—a history in which 


Tell the exact truth about 


the two armies, what they did and 
about their leaders. 


That is what 








The Dells of the Wisconsin River, used by permission of the C. M. & St. P. R. R. Co. 


‘The Times-Herald,” and it should} 
be applied universally—should 
teach every public school in the 
United States. That remedy can 
not be supplied by Northern doc- 
Nor can the medical 
Sut 
and 
Southern doctors can bring about 


the desired result. 


tors alone. 
genius of the South supply it. 
acombination of Northern 
soth are alike 
interested in having a school his- 
tory that will be beneficial in the 
upbuilding of American character, 
in glorifying the great country 
which now is as dear to the peo- 
ple of the South as it is to those 
of the North. 
Aban- 


don present projects to prepare a 


This is the suggestion: 


is wanted. Such a commission, 
made up of educators, writers, and 
statesmen taken from the ranks of 
the two old armies, would do just 
the The 


should be given early considera- 


work wanted. matter 


tion.” Webelieve, however, that no 


one book should be used exclu- 


sively by any class in the study of 


the Civil or any other war. This 
blind following of the one text- 


book is a great cause of the lack 
of independent thinking among so 
many of our pupils to-day. We be- 
lieve thoroughly in a_ uniform 
course of study for the whole class, 
but never in confining that study 
to one book. We should always 


study subjects not books. 





TRAINING TO INDEPENDENT 
THINKING. 


BY ERNEST C. MCDOUGLE. 

The true end of education has 
been variously defined by different 
teachers and philosophers. Wheth- 
er we accept the end as being the 
training of our pupils to good citi- 
zenship, the development of their 
moral character, or the furnishing 
of means for their fullest happi- 
ness here and hereafter, there is 
but little in the distant object be- 
fore us to direct the particular acts 
necessary in every room. 
Few able, 
throughout the details of ordinary 
instruction, to keep in view so ex- 
alted and abstract an aim in their 
work as good citizenship, since the 
connection between the multipli- 
cation table and an honorable citi- 
zen is not immediately apparent. 


school 


teachers are ever 


It has occurred to me many times 
that teachers need a more specific 
and immediate end to keep with 
them through their daily labors; 
an end whose relation to each reci- 
tation and to every minor detail 
in each recitation is distinctly dis- 
coverable. 

For practical purposes, the end 
of education may be defined as, the 
power to think correctly and inde- 
pendently and to act wisely and 
usefully. At first reading this may 
appear more complex and distant 
than good citizenship or moral 
character, but an analysis of the 
end here expressed will easily dis- 
close its perceptible presence in 
every recitation. The ability of a 
pupil to correlate himself with his 
environment and make the wise 
use of his surroundings must ever 
be the true practical result of all 
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training and = discipline. Pupils 
must ‘become intellectual Robinson 
are able to use the 


their Juan 


Crusoes who 
materials on Fernan 
dez for their own comfort, happi 
ness, and salvation. 

Nearly three centuries ago Sir 
Francis Bacon became disgusted 
with the methods employed in the 
and 


“They learn nothing at the univer 


English universities wrote: 


sities but to believe. They are like 
a becalmed ship: they never move 
but the of 
breath and have no oars of their 


by wind other men’s 


own to steer withal.” Many have 
in 
and didacties since Bacon’s time, 


been the changes pedagogics 


yet his indictment against Cam 
bridge and Oxford would not be 
wholly inapplicable to many of our 
modern of instruction. 


Colleges and public schools 


methods 
too 
largely yet train pupils in “noth 
ing but to believe.’ To teach 
every class, every day, so as to ex 
cite the powers of the pupils for 
original, rather than rote, work 
and to create within them a love 
for independent thinking, so they 
may wish rather to be in school at 
work, than at home in idleness, 
must be the highest accomplish 
ment of any teacher. 


in 


Children are naturally original. 
In the nursery they surprise us 
with new queries, and entertain 
themselves with odd combinations 
of blocks and original devices in 
their plays. If, when they leave 
our high schools, colleges and uni 
versities, they are mere intellec 
tual machines, the fault must be 
attributed to the teacher, and not 
to the Creator. Our zeal in rush 
ing through a definitely prescribed 
portion of the curriculum, and our 
methods of examination for pro 
motion, doubtless, are responsible 
for many of the ill-shaped intel 
lects ground out by our school ma 
chinery each spring. 


is 


But what 


to be done? There appears onl) 


one remedy. For several years 
we have been slowly drifting from 
memory education to thought edu- 
cation, Every teacher can hoist 
his sails of determination and turn 
all the forces of his school room to 
assist in hastening into the desir- 
ed 


thinkers is to begin at 


haven, The only way to train 


once and 
keep up the discipline constantly 
and consistently. A few particu- 
lar examples may assist the reader 
in understanding the significance 
of the foregoing remarks, 
Geography, for instance, was 
long regarded as a study whose es- 
pecial value was to strengthen the 
memory. Two girls, a few years 


vO, 


ago, in my home county, constitut- 
ed the advanced geography class. 
Their teacher taught by the. ques- 
tien-and-answer method, following 
the ones printed in the text. One 
girl was always at the head of the 
class and the other at the foot, so 
the first girl learned the odd, and 
At 
the end of the term one had com- 
mitted to memory one-half and the 
other the other half of the text- 
book. Such teaching is often fol- 


the second the even, answers. 


lowed because it is easier for the 


lazy teacher; but how far does it 
fall beneath the 


true object of 


school-work! Geography must 
train the reasoning power, the 


imagination, the perception, as 


well as the memory. The recent 
inundation of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, the yielding of the levees to 
the water, should be assigned and 


child 


dams 


carefully discussed. 
little 
along a rivulet can make use of all 
the powers of mind 


Kvery 


that has ‘built sand 


I have men- 
tioned in studying this one topic. 
little sand- 
dam appeals to his perception. The 


The breaking of the 


imagination gives him a view of 


the great “Father of Waters,” 
crushing with its ponderous 
weight through the levees. His 
reasoning power discovers the 











—. §_ —— 
causes of the inundation—the logi. Bijan th 
eal relation existing ‘between fiy. jifferen 
er, levee, and flooded plantations, Brain 
The study of erosion, hills, rivers, B yth tl 
products, people, forests, animals, J opical 
ete., should not be made to depend J geater 
upon the memory, ‘but the pupils Bind, 
should be trained to think away § pich 
from texts; to gather, from person- velo 
al observation, materials bearing she cir 
upon each topic discussed in geo F yore ¢ 
graphy. Our county and State ex. § yatur 
amination questions are too. fre Byhy 
quently Jacking in this character ee 
of geography tests. The ability to § jars 
give a reason why we have an arid § yigir 
tract in the Western United States J yanu 
is of far greater importance than Bye t 
to be able to locate and give the strike 
size of Lake Okeechobee. those 
I would not go to the other ex. Bory 0 
treme and neglect entirely the §ididE 
memory drill in locating > towns, Fis of 
lakes, railroads, ete. These havea J writ 
commercial significance which ren J quer 
ders their study of some value. The fred 
medium between exclusive “mem: f out ( 
ory” lessons and their total aban- [low 
donment is a suitable compromise. Jed ' 
The teacher must regard the pu gitac 
pils’ interests as the end of geo Find 
esaphy study and not teach the gmat 
subject as an end within itself. We Btivi 
are not teaching knowledge for | 1 
knowledge’s sake, but for our pu Jfo s 
pils’ temporal and eternal inter Fin: 
ests. It is the pupil, not the text 9 whi 
book, that we must constantly § the 
keep before us. Training him cor § ple 
rectly will secure the impartation J cal 
of instruction judiciously. abr 
History is another branch whose J be 
memory value has been too long J ith 
regarded to the exclusion of its J ge 
strengthening influence upon the JR 
powers of the soul. In many fio 
schools the pupils yet commit to J sh 
memory the words of the text-book f hi 
and recite them in class as they Ja 
wold a “Friday afternoon” selec Jim 
tion. The causes of war, gathered JT 
from the text and reference books, Jp 
are more valuable in recitation Ju 
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—— 
han the number of slain in the 
jiferent battles. 


movements 


The reason for 
ertain of 
yith their forces are of more his- 


generals 


tical importance, as well as of 
sweater disciplinary value to the 
of 


yhich they crossed, because they 


yind, than the names rivers 
velop a larger mental grasp of 
Why 
yere certain periods filled with lit- 


‘he circumstances and facts. 


mature of a certain character? 
Why did cotton growing and slav- 
ey expand so rapidly a hundred 
years ago? Why did New England 
wriginally possess nearly all our 
mnanufactories? These questions 
we to be preferred because they 
drike into deeper mental soil than 
those Which touch only the mem- 
ory of pupils. “What great book 
iid Harriet Beecher Stowe write?” 


is of value, but “Why did she 
wite it?” is a more searching 


query. “What great invention is 
edited to Eli Whitney?” is not 
out of place in the class room, but 
low much farther are the pupils 
led when the teacher tells them to 
irace its influence upon the cotton 
industry in America, and to esti- 
mate as far as they can its value to 
tivilized society. 

These few examples will serve 
io show the trend of my thought 
room. Not details, 
which depend upon the memory of 
the class, but those facts, princi- 


in the class 


ples, and results whose philosophi- 
cal and logical connections are not 
above their comprehension, are to 
be kept in constant array before 
ihe pupils in history, as well as in 
geography, or any other branch. 
Reference books, such as large his- 
lorical works and encyclopedias, 
should be within easy reach of the 
If they find a dis- 
among 
huch the better for their training. 
They will be led to seek an ex- 
planation for it, and thus, perhaps, 
be 


history class. 


igreement authors, so 


themselves, 


lconsciously to 





compelled to think independently. 
It will be the duty of their class- 
mates and their teacher to see that 
they do this original work correct- 
ly. 

I have selected geography and 
often 
made of special service to mem- 


history since they so are 
The same line of questioning 
as I have already pointed out 
should be employed in physiology 
and is fre- 
quently opposed as a school study, 
its 


ory. 


grammar. Grammar 


children are given 
husks When 
taught it becomes as helpful and 


because 


only. properly 


important to the grammar school 


pupil as logic to the — stu- 
dent in a course’ in _ lib- 
eral arts. In fact, grammar 


is only primary logic in a practi- 
The pupils who study 
of an effi- 
cient teacher will learn to love it 
for its unfolding of the relations of 
Spelling will lose some 


eal form. 
it under the direction 


thought. 
of its mechanical nature when ety- 
mologies, definitions and the his- 
tory of words are introduced along 
with examples of their use in the 
formation of sentences. 
Arithmetic 
mechanical branch 


purely 
pupils 


becomes a 
when 
commit the rules and solve every 
problem by them. 
fore rules” may be the proper edu- 
cational maxim, but it has not yet 
been framed in every school room. 
Pupils follow rules blindly and are, 
perhaps in a majority of cases, un- 
able to give the reason why the 
Many of 
our rules in arithmetic are useless; 
nay, more, they are harmful. If 
pupils know the principles upon 


“Processes be- 


author so words them. 


which they are based, they seldom 
need the author’s help in framing 
If they are 
ignorant of the underlying princi- 


them into sentences. 


ples, they rarely discover them in 
the rules as printed, without ques- 
tions the 
rules, certainly, are necessary. For 


from teacher. Some 


example, a pupil in arithmetie 
could never obtain the area of a 
plane triangle when the three sides 
are given without a rule. He does 
not learn the reason for the rule 
until he has studied geometry. The 
one object for us to keep in view 
is, to break away from slavish ad- 
herence to the text whenever it is 
possible to do so. Let there be an 
emancipation proclamation in ev- 
ery American school room! 

The history of the human race 
is only the story of man’s increas- 
ing freedom from his crude and 
limited environment. Every device 
which protects him from the heat 
of summer, the cold of winter and 
the sudden changes of temperature 
is the result of his independent and 
In this we 
between 


progressive thought. 
find the chief difference 
him and the beast of the field. Ev- 
ery invention which enables him 
to travel more rapidly than his na- 
tural locomotive organs permit is 
an exhibition of his ingenuity and 
power over circumstances. The 
telegraph and telephone are exam- 
ples of his emancipation from 
space, so far as the transmission 
of his thought is concerned. All 
the arts of civilization bear testi- 
mony that in the past men of one 
generation have thought and acted 
in advance of those of a preceding 
one. Every advantage afforded us 
in literature, science, or art, to-day, 
over those enjoyed by primitive 
man, has been wrought out by the 
disposition of our forefathers to 
improve upon their inheritance. 
Our modern civilization with all 
its arts and interests is a rich heri- 
tage coming to us from those who 
have gone on before. If we, as 
American teachers, do our duty, I 
feel that we must train our pupils 
to independence in every little 
school room duty; train them to 
think correctly and to act wisely 
and usefully. In this way only 
may we assist them to realize such 
conditions— 
“That they may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 
National Normal University, Leban- 
on, Ohio. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT 
THE TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL. 


BY R. S. MCDONALD. 


It is greatly to the credit of Ten 
nessee that 
only exposition that has ever erect 


ed a special educational building. 


In this building will be gathered 
an exhibit of school work of all 
grades that will be a revelation, 
even to the most hopeful friends 
of education in the South. 
Vanderbilt University, Peabody 
Normal College, the University of 
Tennessee, and many other col 
leges and private schools have pre 
pared exhibits. 


The rural school 








exhibits from Tennessee will be 
arranged by counties; those from 
other States will be classified by 
States. It was intended to have 
all the school work in the Educa 
tion building; but so much space 
was called for, not only from Ten 
nessee, but from other States, that 
it has been found necessary to put 
the city schools into the gallery of 
the great Commerce building. 
Plenty of space was given, and ar- 
rangements have been made to dis- 
play this work in most attractive 
style. The Nashville schools will 
make the most elaborate display, 
but Knoxville, Chattanooga, and 
many other cities will be close be- 


hind. Medals and diplomas have 


the Centennial is the 





EDUCATIONAL BUILDING, TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL. 


been offered for the best exhibits 


in every department; this 


aroused considerable 
among competing schools. 


The 


Tennessee 


now near enough the opening for 


the fact to ‘be manifest that it will 


be the greatest ever held in this 


country, after Chicago. To all 


teachers who expect a vacation 
trip this summer, the city of Nash- 
ville and the State of 
say that they offer the greatest at- 
the most delightful cli- 
mate and the warmest welcome. 


Tennessee 


traction, 


The clash of war has come, and 


Greece and Turkey have finally 


locked horns in a struggle whose 


ee 


final outcome may contain many 
elements of surprise, but one thing 
is sure—it is the beginning of the 
end for the Ottoman power. 


The testimony of the proprietors 
of sensational newspapers to the 
effect that they publish such jour- 
nals merely in order “to give the 
public what it wants,” is proven 
fallacious by the fact that a large 
majority of that public has shown 
it does not want this kind of jour- 
nalism by voting to exclude these 
newspapers from public libraries, 
as well as from the reading rooms 


Or 


nearly all prominent clubs.— 
Woman's Voice. 


has 
emulation 


exposition is 


THE THEORY OF MANUAL TRaly. 
ING, 
BY C. M. WOODWARD. 
In the best manual training 


schools all the shop-work is dis. 
ciplinary; special trades are no 
taught, nor are articles manufge. 
tured for sale; as a rule the pro. 
ducts of the shop have no value ex. 
cept as exercises, illustrating typi 
cal forms and methods. 

The object of the school is edu 
cation. The scope of any trade js 
too narrow for educational purpos 
es. Manual education should be 
as broad and liberal as intellectual 
education. A shop which mano 

the and ex 
pects a revenue from the sale of 


factures for market 


its products, is necessarily con 
fined to salable work, and a syste 
matic and progressive series of les 
sons is impossible, except at great 
cost. If the object of the shop is 
education, a student should be al: 
lowed to discontinue any task or 
process the moment he has learned 
to do it well. If the shop were in: 
tended to make money, the stu 
dents would be kept at work on 
what they could do best, at the ex 
pense of breadth and versatility. 
In a factory intellectual life and 
activity are not aimed at; its sole 
object is the production of articles 
for the market. In a manual trait 
ing school everything is for the 
benefit of the boy; he is the most 
important thing in the shop; he is 
the only article to be put upon the 
market. 
Even in manual education the 
chief object is mental development 
and culture. Manual dexterity is 
but the evidence of a certain kind 
of mental power; and this mental 
power, coupled with a knowledge 
of materials and a familiarity with 
the tools the hand uses, is doubt- 
less the only basis of that sound, 
practical judgment and ready mas- 
tery of material forces and prob- 
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ns - wo 


— 
wns which always characterizes 

je well fitted for the duties of ac- 

ive industrial life. Hence the 

primary object is the requirement 

of that mental clearness and intel- 

ctual acumen which is the na- 

wal outgrowth of a_ thorough 

gastery of materials and typical 

ools and of logical processes fully 

mmprehended and intelligently ex- 

euted.* This thoughtful activity 

results in intelligence and a certain 

amount of skill. The production 

of specific articles is a secondary 

amdafar inferior consideration. 

Moreover the training must be 

gneral, that its possible economic 

application may have the widest 

ange; we therefore abstract all 

the mechanical processes and man- 

wal arts and typical tools of trades 
ad occupations of men, and ar- 
mange a systematic course of in- 
struction in the same. Thus, with- 
out teaching any trade, we teach 
ihe essential mechanical principles 
which underlie them all. 

*The last report of Hon. John R. 
Kirk contains such an admirabie state- 
ment showing the necessity of manual 
taining in a well-balanced education, 
that it is thought best to insert it here. 

“An impartial study of the typical 
school will probably justify the follow- 
ing conclusions:— 

1, That we begin by repressing  in- 
stead of directing the normal inclina- 
tions of the child; 

2. That we restrain his physical im- 
pulses instead of using them to pro- 
note his intellectual and moral growth; 

3. That we educate him away from 
habits of action; 

4. That we ordinarily withdraw him 
too far from real and tangibie things; 
ind fill him with facts too remote from 
the employment which his talent and 
his necessities will require him to fol- 
low when grown to manhood. 

Children entering school at the age of 
ix with no apparent disposition to- 
Wards laziness are known to grow less 
inclined to work at useful things the 
longer they attend school; so true is 
this that large numbers of young peo- 
ple on leaving school, say ‘between the 
4ges of fourteen and twenty, not only 
have no skill in doing useful things, 





such as an enlightened community 
must have done, but they have acquir- 
ed a permanent distaste for doing use- 
ful things. 

This does not seem right. But it is 
not the fault of the children; it is the 
fault of those who misguide the chil- 
dren; it is the effect of a system. Many 
very many, fourteen-year-old boys and 
girls sit in the schoolroom day after 
day not only in a condition of bodily in- 
activity, but also in a state of artificial- 
ly induced ‘mental inactivity, reverie, or 
day-dreaming, because the abstract 
and obscure subjects given them to 
‘study’ do not appeal to their interest 





~ 





THE CROSS TEACHER. 





AFTER LONGFELLOW. 





The teacher is cross, and quick, and 
fiery; 

He whips, and his arm is never weary, 

His hand still clings to my coat, vest 
and all, 

And at every turn I feel the switch 
fall— 

And the teacher is cross and fiery. 


My back is sore, and my life is dreary; 

The teacher whips and is never weary; 

My mind still wonders how he struck 
so fast, 


p 

PECAALLT BAT PANEL 
ARNT WE > VAN 
AMALIE ae T Vuannanen: 





and can not ‘be brought by them into 
relation with concepts built up in pre- 
vious work and pilay.”—P. 7. Forty- 
Seventh Report of the Public Schools 
of Missouri, June 30, 1896. 

Manual Training is intended to cor- 
rect these mistakes and to avoid these 
dangers. 


ARBOR DAY AT THE CHRISTIAN 
ORPHAN SCHOOL. 





The young ladies of the Christian 
Orphan School at Fulton, Mo., observ- 
ed Arbor Day on the tenth of April. 

The Junior ciass deserve special 
mention for their appropriate exercises. 

Each member took part on the pro- 
gram. One young lady dedicated the 
tree with a spiey speech, a poem was 
read, and a lively chorus was sung by 
a number of the girls. After the tree 
was placed in the ground each girl 
threw in a shovel of dirt made sacred 
by quotations from the Bible. 

This tree, today arrayed in its college 
colors, will in after years be a shrine 
where old friendships will be revived, 
and old days be made dear to memory. 

M. W. W. 


PARTHENON, TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL. 


And my heart beats with joy to think 
it is past— 
And the teacher is cross and fiery. 


Be still, pained back, and cease repin- 
ing, 

The teacher’s face is pleasantly shin- 
ing; 

Thy fate is the common fate of all, 

Upon each back some switch must 
fall— 

Some teachers be cross and fiery. 

—W. I. M., in ‘Tennessee School 
Journal. 


The profession of teaching was ney- 
er in higher repute than it is to-day, 
and the social status of the teacher was 
never so well-defined and recognized. 
The day is near at hand when the 
teacher will stand as high socially as 
the “doctor, the lawyer, the merchant, 
the priest,’”’ and his remuneration will 
in some degree be commensurate with 
his work and worth. 


The child must be taught to observe 
accurately, reflect upon his observa- 
tions and express his thoughts clearly. 
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Current Events. 





CRISIS IN GREECE. 

The latest news from Athens is dis 
tressingly sad. 
in the Greek Cabinet have broken out. 
Much dissatisfaction exists in regard 
to the management of the war. Prince 
Constantine and Prince Nicholas, sons 
of King George, have been entrusted 
with the command of the armies, but 
they do not seem to have 
military genius. The bravery of Prince 
Constantine has not been questioned, 
but his conduct of the campaign has 
given great dissatisfaction. As the 
news about the retreat from 
definite, it 
more and more evident that the evacu- 


Dissensions and strife 


developed 


Larissa 


becomes more becomes 


ation was a rout. The military staff 
is about to be reorganized. Gen. 
Smolenski has been placed at the 


head with authority. 
The sweeping reforms in the military 
staff have reassured the people. The 
indications are that the present dy 
nasty is in 
thrown. 
minent. Premier Delyannis has had a 
long interview with King George, and 
it is rumored that he is about to re 
sign. These internal 


discretionary 


danger of being over- 


A Cabinet crisis is also im- 


dissensions are 
regarded as sure indications that the 
war will come to a speedy end, but the 
latest reports assert that the Greeks 
will press the fighting at Pharsalia and 
Salonica.—The Observer. 
THE FLOODS. 

There is little change in the Lower 
Mississippi. The volume of water that 
has come down moves off with little 
current, and the levees are tested to 
the point of danger. 
the levees are reported daily, each one 


New crevasses in 
flooding a large territory. A terrible 
story comes from the Biggs Crevasse, 
in Madison Parish. The 
caught unawares and many drowned. 


peopie were 
Fifteen thousand people are absolutely 
Ail avail 
able resources are drawn upon to car 
for them. Government officers charg 
ed with the 


helpless in North Louisiana. 


distribution of rations 
have made large shipments to several 
points on the Mississippi, and to Ya- 


zoo and Sunflower reserves. The river 


is stationary because the large number 


of crevasses are drawing off the sur- 


plus water. The best posted river men 
and Government inspectors say the 


decline is as yet some weeks away, 
but confidence is expressed that the 
water will recede in time to make a 
crop in the larger part of the delta, 
late. 
At this writing there has again been 
heavy rains throughout the Northwest, 
and the river at St. Louis has 


but planting will be one month 


risen 
very near to the highest point reached 
this year. It is still six feet below the 
flood of 1892. 


KENTUCKY SENATOR. 


The most remarkable Senatorial 
contest in the United States was ended 
on April 28 by the election of William 
J. Deboe, a Republican, to succeed J. 
©. S. Blackburn, in the United 


Senate. This contest lasted all through 


States 


the regular session of the Legislature, 
last winter, fifty-two 
since the 13th of 
March, at the present 


when ballots 
were taken and 
extra 
when sixty more ballots were 


session, 
taken, 
making one hundred and twelve in all. 
This is the first time Kentucky has 
Republican to the 
United States Senate. 


ever elected a 


PURE WATER FOR SCHOOLS. 


The Chicago Board of Education has 
decided to equip twenty of the publie 
school ‘buildings of that city with ap- 
paratus for boiling the drinking water, 
and the other 280 schools with “germ 
proof” filters. It is desired to ascer- 
tain the comparative running expenses 
of the two methods. 


RELATIVE STRENGTH OF 
GREECE AND TURKEY. 


The peace footing of the Turkish 
army is put at 349,600, with a war 


footing of 1,105,800. The foot- 
ng of the Greek army is 24,877, with 


a war footing of 275,377. 


peace 


In regard to 
naval strength, Greece has the advant- 
age, Turkey has one hundred and fif- 
en vesseis of various sorts, but many 
of them are unseaworthy and. others 
re unserviceable, while the forty-three 
vessels of the Greek navy are nearly 


all available for immediate servive. 


Hon. Harold M. Sewall, of 
son of the late 


Maine, 
candidate for Vice- 
President, has been appointed and con- 
firmed as Minister to Hawaii. 


== 
SENATE WITNESSES, 

The Power of the United States Sop. 

ate to compel witnesses to testify jy 

matters affecting the conduct of Sep. 

tors in public affairs has been affirme 

of the 


by a decision Supreme Court, 


rendered last week. Just after the pas 
sing of the Wilson Tariff Dill, it wags 
reported that white it was pending, ce. 
tain Senators had entered into sugar 
speculations, the resuit of which woul 
be affected by their votes on the bij, 
This being an impeachment of the 
honor of these members, the Senate or 
dered an investigation. A number of 
the witnesses summoned, among them 
Messrs. Havemeyer and Searles, of the 
Sugar Trust, refused to testify. On 
of them, Eiverton KE. Chapman, was 
sentenced to thirty days, imprisonment 
and a fine of $100. ‘The Suprem 
Court has affirmed the sentence, howd. 
ing that the questions asked by _ the 
Senate were not an intrusion into pr: 
vate business affairs, being simply to 
ascertain whether certain Senators had 
bought or soid stock liabte to be affect 
ed by the Senate’s action, As this was 
made a test case, the ruling applies to 
all the other cases. 

FROM 


BICYCLES EXEMPTED 


, TOLLS. 
Detroit, Micb., has 
decided that piank-road companies ¢al 


Judge Steere, of 
not exact toll from bicyclists. The 
road company contended that a man oD 
a wheel is an animal, and that by it 
act of incorporation the company has 
the right to charge toll for animal 
The decision of 
“While it is 
is an animal and a Db 


traveling on the road, 
the court is as foliows: 
true that man 
eyele is a vehicie, we are not prepared 
to accept the contention ‘that the tert 
animal, as found in the act unde 
which the company was incorporated 
would include men, women and chi> 
dren on bicycles, or nurse maids with 
baby earriages. Although technically 
man is an animal, we think the clear 
intent of the Legisiature was to des 
signate draught animals, beasts of bur 
den and other dumb brutes.” 

Mrs. McKinley, mother of the Pres 
dent, 
birthday on April 22, at 


celebrated her eighty-eighth 
Large delegations of women came from 
Cleveland and other cities to preset! 
their congratulations. 


Canton, 90. 
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—_ 
The Nelson bankruptcy bill passed 
the Senate. It provides for voluntary 
god involuntary bankruptcy; but the 
theory of its authority was to free it 


fom harshness, and make it of sub- 
s¢antial benefit to debtors and credi- 


tors. 
News via Key West, from Havana, 
isto the effect that the Cuban insur- 
gents have attacked and captured the 


port of Baracoa, after a strong en- 
counter. 
News from the Phillipine Islands 


gives details of two battles in which 
the insurgents were Na- 
tive guides misled the Spanish com- 
mander, and took him an am- 
bush, where his force was routed, and 
lost two hundred men, 


victorious. 


into 


Nearly one thousand Greeks in the 
United States have arrange- 
ments to go to Greece to take part in 
the war with Turkey. Four hundred 
sailed from New York last week. 


made 


Hon. William S. Holman, who serv- 
ed sixteen terms in Congress from In- 
diana, died in D..o. 
April 21. He would have been seven- 
ty-five years of age in September. He 
has served the public fifty-four years, 
ginning with probate judge at the 
age of twenty-one. 


Washington, 


The Summer Latin School, conduct- 
ed by Prof. C. O. Denny, of Drake Uni- 
versity, is in every way worthy the 
held by 
those who have enjoyed its privileges. 
See the 


ciulars, 


high esteem in which it is 


advertisement and ‘write for 


“The materials of instruction in 
school must be of the with 
child’s experiences outside; what he is 
tobe taught must be related with what 
healready knows and is interested in.” 


sort the 


TO SEE NIAGARA, 


As it thor- 
oughiy and quickly, tourists shouid as- 
tend the Observation Tower and later 
lake a trip over the Great Gorge Road, 
Past the Falls, Rapids, Whirlpool, 
Battle Grounds and _ historic 
Wints on American side. 


should be seen, cheaply, 


Caves, 
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THE PRODIGAL SON. 


Paraphrased by H. C. L. 





In teaching the lessons of wisdom and 
truth, 

That we should all learn both in age 
and in youth; 


The Master made use of the 
bold, 


And many deep truths by their use we 
are told. 


parable 


Among all these lessons, exceeded by 
none, 

Is the parable told of the Prodigal Son; 

Of a certain good man with two sons, 
as we learn, 

That for each one 
wishes yearn. 


alike did his best 


The elder of these was a provident lad, 

While the younger, ‘tis said, was in- 
clined to be bad; 

So he said to his sire, “Give my por- 
tion to me, 

As I wish to go out a far country to 


see. 

The father, indulgent as fathers oft 
are, 

Gave up to this son the extent of his 
share; 

This he took and in haste made his 
journey away, 

And reached the far country where he 
wanted to stay. 

In this country he lived at a _ riotous 
rate, 

And soon was reduced to a very bad 
state; 

For a famine of mighty extent came to 
hand 

And none gave him bread in this far 


distant land. 


So he joined himself to a man of that 
land 

And went to feed swine at this other’s 
comma nid ; 

His wants became sore and his hunger 
was great, 

His senses came to him, although they 
came late. 


“Ait my father’s house there’s bread 
and to spare; 

I will go back to him and his pardon 
may share; 

I will tell him how sorry I am for my 
sin, 

And, perhaps, even yet, he will let me 


come in.” 


He did as he said, and his father who 
longed 


For the lost one’s return, though he'd 
been deeply wronged; 

Was watching the highway, and while 
he was still, 

A long distance off, he came out with a 
will. 


He said to his father: “Ive sinned be- 
fore thee, 

And against the high Heaven, and now 
am not worthy 


To be caNed thy son, would that you 
could just make 


Me a servant, that I might thy bounty 
partake.” 


The father came forward and fell on 
his neck, 

And proceeded at once the repentant to 
deck 
With the very best robe; 
shoes on his feet, 

And escorted him up to the very best 

seat. 


put some 


Kiked the calf that was fatted and 
made a great feast, 
As the custom had been for long years 


in the East, 


Had music and dancing, and joy all 
around, 

For this one was lost and is now again 
found. 


Now, we who have wandered from the 
Father’s good fold, 
Whether still in our youth, 

even grown old, 

return when we 
Father be blest, 
enter at once on the blessings of 
rest. 


or have 


May will, by the 


And 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION MEETING, MILWAU- 
KEE, WIS., JULY 6 TO 9, 1897. 


mak- 
ing their arrangements for this meet- 


Teachers and their friends in 
ing should bear in mind the advantages 
offered by the Wabash Raiiroad in the 
way of fast trains, magnificent equip- 
ment of cafe and library cars, buffet 
parior ears, free reclining chair cars 
and buffet compartment sleeping cars 
between St. All 
Wabash trains run into Dearborn Sta- 
tion, Chicago, landing 
the heart of the city convenient to all 
the principal hoteis and _ street car 
lines. For particulars write to C. S. 
Crane, G. P. A., Wabash R. R., 
Louis, Mo. 


Louis and Chicago. 


passengers in 


St. 
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OREGON STATE QUESTIONS. 





HISTORY. 
1. (a) On what grounds did Franes 
claim the region along the St. Law- 


rence? (b) Mention one colonial war, 
pause. 2. What can 
as to the character of the colonists 
of Jameston? Piymouth? Massachu 
setts Bay? 38. Name and 
causes of three rebellions which 
occurred in this country. 4. State 
something of historic interest 
John Jay; Franklin; Kosciusko; Car 
tier; Captain Isaac Hull. 5. How and 
when did the United States 
Louisiana? Florida? Alaska? What do 
you know of the Gadsden purchase? 
6. Name three prominent naval com 
manders of the war of 1812. 7. Write 
brief reviews of two important events 


and give its 


say 


you 


mention 


have 


as to 


secure 


of Buchanan’s' administration. 8. 
What general commanded the Union 
army at Shiloh? Antietam? Gettys- 


burg? Chickamauga? Cold Harbor? 9. 
What caused the “railroad panic” of 
1873? From what sources are revenues 
secured to meet the expenditures of the 
Government of the United States? 10. 
Name three American historians and 
tell something of what each wrote. 





GEOGRAPHY. 

1. With what subjects is geography 
best correlated? Give illustrations and 
reasons. 2. Name three mineral pro- 
ducts of Pennsytvania, and show how 
they have promoted the wonderful 
prosperity of that State. 3. How do 
degrees of latitude and longitude vary 
upon the earth’s surface? Why? 4. 
With what persons or events are the 
following associated: St. Helena, Mec- 
ca, Philadelphia, Palos, St. Petersburg, 
Cougo River, Quebec, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, Columbia River, San Diego 
Bay? 5. What country is pre-eminent 
in the production or manufacture of 
each of the following: coffee, tin, silk, 
sugar, quinine, olive oil, salt, opium, 
ivory, quicksilver? 6. When we are 
having our shortest days, where upon 
the face of the earth are peopie having 
correspondingly long days? Give the 
explanation of this difference in length 


of days that you would present to a 
fourth grade. 7. “The proper teach- 
ng of geography presents the earth as 
the home of mankind.” this 
standpoint, present your for 
teaching “Mississippi River, Merrimac, 
Hudson, Columbia, Rubicon, Willia- 
mette.” 8. What should be taught in 
our schools about railroad lines. 9. 
Why is it that the child 
should map the schoolroom or school- 


From 


reasons 


essential 


yard? 10. What has determined the 
location of the following cities: Chica- 
go, Lowell, Pittsburg, Spokane, San 


I’ranciseo? 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

1. A steamboat whose rate of sailing 
is 16 miles an hour, sails up a_ river 
an hour, 
hours and 20 minutes. 
How far did the boat go? 2. A, B, and 
C can do a piece of work in 24 days; 
2-3 of what 


whose current is 


and is gone 21 


five miles 


A does equals % of what 
B does, and 2-3 of what B does equals 
*%, of what D does; in what time, at this 
rate, can each do it? 3. A, B, and C 
eat 126 plums, of which A owned 80 


and B owned 46, and C contributed 36 


cents; how much of the money ought 
A and B to receive if A eats twice as 
many as B and B eats twice as many 
as C? 4. 90 is 2-3 of % of ——? \% of 
2-3 of 60 is ——? 2-8 of A’s money 
equals % of B’s; % of B’s equals 

of A’s? Divide 48 in the proportion of 
2-3 and 2-5. 5. If I retail flour at a gain 
of 12% per cent, and sell at wholesale 
for 
my 


2 per cent less than retail what is 
gain per cent at wholesale? 5. At 
what time between 4 and 5 o’clock are 
ihe hour and minute hands together? 
7. The head of a fish weighs 36 
ounces, the tail weighs 12 ounces more 
than the head and \4 of the body, and 
the body weighs 21 ounces more than 
he head and tail both; required the 
weight of the fish. 8. A boy bought 
some apples at the rate of 3 for 1 cent, 
ind as many more at the rate of 5 for 
1 cent, and sold them all at the rate of 
12 for 3 cents, and thereby lost $4; how 
many of each kind did he buy? 9. A 
had 84 acres, and ploughs 8 acres for 9 
cows and pastures 8 acres for 5 cows; 
how many cows did he keep and 
many sheep, if 2-3 of 


how 
number of 
cows equal “4 of the number of sheep? 
10. In a composition of 124 ounces of 
gold and silver, there are 10 ounces of 
silver; how much silver must 
ded that there may be 24 
gold to 3 ounces of silver? 


the 


ad- 
ounces of 


be 


: a 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 

1. 16 credits, Om y. Hoy 

many strips of carpet 1 yard Wide ing 


answers 
room 42x60 feet? How many yards y 
each strip? Bushels in 4,200 Pounds of 
wheat? Acres in a strip of land 9 rods 
wide across one side of a section? Pee 
in length of a pile of wood 6 feet high 
and 4 feet wide, 
Gailons in 5,313 
in 28,700 grains 


containing 15 copy 
cubic inches? Poyng 
Troy? Board feet ing 
stick of timber 20 feet long, 8 inehg 
wide, and 6 inches thick? 2. 10 credit 
The amount of B’s money for 8 yey 
at 6 per cent is $5 100 more than the 
interest of his money for 10 years a4 
per cent; what is B’s money? 3, » 
credits. Find the missing element » 
term in the following: The interest ; 
$5.8214; the rate is 6 per cent; the pria- 
cipal $63; the time ——? The interests 
$88.20; the rate 7 per cent; the time? 
years, 6 months; the principal is — 
The principal is $940; the interest j 
$432.40; the time 7 years, 8 months: 
the rate is - 4. 10 credits. Tr 
longitude of St. Paul, Minnesota, is § 
degrees, 4 min., 55 sec. west, and Be. 
min. 45 
is the difference in 


lin 13 degrees 23 
what 


Sec. east: 
longitude! 
What is the difference in time? Whe 
it is 12 o’clock in St. Paul, what tim 
Berlin? 5. 6 credits. Whati 
the face of a 90-day note, the proceeis 
of which discounted at 6 per cent ar 
$2,000? 6. 12 credits. What is ther 
lation of 288 to 16-23? What is ther 
lation of 3-7 to 12? 

the quotient is %, the remainder Ml 
what is the dividend? 7. 12 credits 
The diameter of a circle is 4 feet; whi 
area? Its 


is it in 


The divisor is 0 


is its circumference? Tle 
hypothenuse of a right triangle is li 
feet, and the base is 12 feet; what's 
the perpendicular? What is the are! 
8. 6 credits. What is the square rm 
of 64? What are the dimensions of! 
ecubicai chest which 
000 cubie feet? 9. 


horses can eat a lot of 


shall contain 6: 
10 credits. Seven 
grain in ? 
days; in what time will 8 times # 
much grain be consumed, if 10 horsé 
are added when the grain is % eatet! 
10. 6 credits. If you send $1,836 toa 
agent to invest, 
commission at 2 per 
does he invest? 


cent, what sul 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
1. What substances enter 


into the 
structure of the human body? How 4 
these substances vary at different per 
iods of life? 2. bones 10 


How many 


after deducting if 
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he upper extremities? Name them. 3. 
Name the digestive organs. Of what is 
the nervous system composed? 4. 
What is the blood? Its physical proper- 
ties? The red blood corpuscles? The 
plasma ? Its composition? 5. Describe 
she course of the blood in the two sides 
ofthe heart. How is the pulse produc- 
oj? How does exercise cause shortness 
of breath? 6. In what points do the 
sin and mucous membrane resemble 
sach other? What are the functions of 
theskin? How much may the tem- 
perature of the human body vary? 7. 
State the causes of near-sightedness 


and far-sightedness. What is the 
structure of the retina? 8. How is 
alcohol produced? What general ef- 


fects are produced by the excessive use 
of it? 9. How does alcohol interfere 
with indigestion? The nervous sys- 
tem? 10. Why is alcohol used as a 
beverage? What are the teachings of 
science regarding stimulants and nar- 
cotics? 
PENMANSHIP. 

1. Describe the position you require 
pupils to assume at the desk when 
writing. 2. Describe the position of 
the paper. Of the arms. 3. What 
are your instructions in regard to how 
the pen should be held? 4. Give some 
of the movement exercises you use in 
aiding the older pupils to gain control 
of the muscular and combined move- 
ments. 5. Write the small letters of 
the alphabet in three groups; (a) short; 
(b) semi extended; (c) looped. 6. Write 
the small letters of the alphabet, us- 
ing the Spencerian principles, (either 
slant or vertical), making each princi- 
ple separately, i. e., lift the pen and 
leave a small space between each prin- 
ciple used in forming the letters. 7. 
Write any five capital letters and give 
exact «proportions of each. 8-10. 
Write a page of the copy (either slant 


or vertical): “A quick brown fox 
jumps over the lazy dog.” 

READING. 
1, Define reading, and name _ the 
two kinds. 2. What is the chief aim 
of reading? 3. What do you under- 


stand by “supplementary reading?” 
4. Give two reasons for using supple- 
Mentary reading in school. 5. De- 
scribe the way in which you would 
give the first lesson in reading to a be- 
ginning class. 6-10. Read selections 
Provided by the examiner. 





ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. Show the proper relation of spell- 
ing to the other school studies. 2. 
What is elementary sound? Classify 
the sounds as to the organs used in ut- 


tering them. 8. What are cognate 
sounds? Illustrate. 4. How many 


and what kinds of accents are there? 
Give example of each. 5. Describe 
your ideal recitation for an advanced 
spelling class. 6-10. The following 
words are to be pronounced by the ex- 
aminer. Applicants will write and 
spel. the words correctly and mark the 
proper accent: 


conquerable compact 
crystallize edible 
subsidize fossil 
Yosemite diplomacy 
Rensselaer concurred 
neuralgia mineralogy 
condemn officious 
larynx partially 
incessantly etymology 
laudable heroes 
docile comedy 
assistant drastic 
relieve fallaey 
arrival panacea 
taciturn cemetery 
precisely dancing 
euphony rejoicing 
quietly peaceable 
chimneys infidel 


receptacle 
maxims 


frantic 
sarsaparilla 


precocious realize 
Michaet analysis 
belief wheresoever 
celery incense 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
1. How would you teach the first 
in reading? 2. How would 
you teach long division? 3. Tell the 
best way you know of inspiring pupils 
with a love of knowledge. 4. Tell how 
you would make use of imagination in 
teaching geography and_ history. 5. 
what are the two ends of instruction? 
Which is the more important, and 
why? 6. How would you organize an 
ungraded school of thirty or forty pu- 
pils. 7. Would. you allow pupils to 
study together? Give your reasons. 8. 
When you tell a pupil in the third or 
fourth reader to prepare, or study, the 
lesson, what do you expeet. him to do? 
In assigning a reading lesson, do you 
give any assistance in preparing it? 
If so, what? 9. Tell some ways in 
which you would gain and hold atten- 
tion. 10. Write what your time will 


lessous 


allow, on the influence of the teacher’s 


personal example. (Do not fear to 
give particulars, and be definite in 
what you write.) 

GRAMMAR. 


1. Show the relations between for- 
mal grammar, reading, and composi- 
tion. 2. How may each of the princi- 
pal elements of a sentence be found? 
3. Name the primciples that regulate 
grammatical union of words and sen- 


tences. 4. What class of words intro- 
duce subordinate clauses? 5. Dia- 


gram and analyze: “The vile strength 
man wields for man’s destruction, that 
dost all despise, hurling him from thy 
bosom to the skies.’ 6. Explain the 
difference between syntax and etymol- 
ogy. 7. Analyze the following words: 
Jurisdiction, ablution, autograph, tele- 
graph, educate. 8. Classify verbs as 
follows: (1) With regard to their sub- 
jects. (2) As to whether they have an 
object. (3) As to whether they do or 
do not retain they full meaning. (4) 
As to the manner of forming their past 
tense. (5) As to the number of their 
principal parts. 9. Give examples of 
each of the different kinds of (a) ad- 
verbs, (b) co-ordinate conjunctions. 10. 
Tell (a) with what grade or year for- 
mal grammar should begin. Why? (b) 
Whether grammar should be taught as 
a science or as an art. Why?—North- 
west Journal of Education. 





The teacher must be a loving student 


of child-nature—‘“‘a thinking love.” He 
ought to learn more from the child 


than he can ever hope to teach him. 





A NEW FEATURE AT NIAGARA, 





A ride through the Niagara Gorge via 
the Great Gorge Route. All points of 
interest seen without leaving car seats. 
Round trip oniy 60 cents, where it or- 
iginally cost $5.00 to take in the points 
separately. 





SCHOOL TEACHERS.—Please give 
me your address and I will send you a 
copy of my new NATIONAL ME- 
MORIAL HYMN, the words and mu- 
sic of which are artistically printed 
upon the American Fiag as a_ back- 
ground. Have your school pay tribute 
to the old veterans “whose ranks are 
thinning fast.” The song is a lesson in 
patriotism and can be sung at a glance. 

J. EDMUND ESTES, 
Fall River, Mass. 
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DECORATION DAY. 


Memorial or Decoration Day is the 
day set apart to the memory of the sol 
diers who have died in the wars of the 
United States. 
a quiet way while the war of the Union 
was yet in On the 30th of 
May, 1868, it was formally designated 
as Memorial Day. 


lis observance began in 


progress. 


BRING FLOWERS. 


Bring flowers to strew again 

With fragrant purpie rain 

Of lilacs, and of roses white and red, 

The dwellings of our dead—our glori 
ous dead! 

Let 
chime 


the bells ring a solemn funeral 


And wild war music bring anew 
time 


the 


When they who sleep beneath 

Were full of vigorous ‘breath, 

And in their lusty 
forth. 


manhood sallied 


—Selected. 
Peace to the brave who nobly fell 
’Neath our flag, their hope and pride. 
They fought like heroes long and well, 
And then like heroes died. 
Nobly they died in freedom’s name, 
Died our country’s flag to save; 
Forever sacred be their fame 
And green the!r honored graves. 
—W. T. Adams. 


“Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day— 

Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray.” 


LET LITTLE HANDS. 

Let little hands bring blossoms sweet 
To brave men lying low; 

Let little hearts to soldiers dead 
Their love and honor show. 

We'll love the flag they loved so well, 
The dear old banner bright, 

We'll love the land for which they fell 
With soul, and strength, and might! 


—Selected. 





ONE FLAG. 


thrill and a 


There's a throb in 
to-day, 
A throb and a thrill ever new; 
For billows have broken o’er wall and 
town 
Of red and of white and of blue. 
The blood runs swift and a shrill huzza 
Springs glad to the lips of youth. 
While louder the 


those 


silence speaks of 


Who fought, dear God, for thy truth. 


It floats up the aisles of the village 
church, 
It springs from the State House 


Dome; 
It kisses the breeze, wherever it please, 
Set firm in the heart of the home. 
And all through the hours, the incense 
of flowers, 
Of prayers and of praise is sung 
that the chil- 


From a censer of 


dren hold, 


gold, 


While the storied past is sung. 
The censer is memory’s sacred urn 
That holdeth for love and rue 
The ashes of 


those whom 


each heart 


knows 
Fought for the gray or the blue. 
blue. 
Fewer each year as the end draws near 
When none will be left, not one, 
Who saw the sorrowful sights of war 
Or shared in the brave deeds done. 
But unto the chitdren we tell the tate; 
And once in each tweivemonth long, 
We honor the men who died for us 
When the goodly land went wrong. 


—Selected. 


“FOR GRANDPA’S 


My grandpa 


SAKE.” 

went to war long years 
ago,— 

I never saw him, but they told me so, 

And how, after a battle, sad news came 

Among the “missing” was my grand- 
pa’s name. 

They never heard of him again, they 


said, 


the air 


—_=>= 

And so we know that grandpa must 
dead; 

And when I think of him, so good an 
brave, 

I wish we knew where he had found 4 
grave. 


When 
year, 


Decoration Day comes; every 

I feel so sad, and sometimes shed 4 
tear, 

To see the soldiers’ graves all spreaj 
With flowers, 

White grandpa cannot have one roge of 


ours. 


So if some little Southern girl show 
know 

A nameless grave where never bios. 
soms grow, 

I’d love her so, if there some flowers 
she'd lay, 

For grandpa’s 


Day. 


sake, this Decoration 


The Youth's Companion 





THE 


SOLDIERS’ GRAVES. 

We visit the graves of our soldiers to 
day. 

While nature is robed with the beauty 
of May; 

We'll carry of 
with care, 

Of tender 
fair. 

New anthems of praise and thanksgir 


flowers the brightest 


affection the emblems 9 


ing we sing. 
While garlands and wreaths in profu 
ion we bring; 

And thousands will 
station in life, 
The gallant and nobte who fell in the 

strife. 


biess, from eaci 


Place garlands on their graves to-dif, 
and ask not if they wore 

The blue or gray, or stars and stripe 
or Southern flag they bore; 

Let memories of bitter hates ‘be burtiel 
with the dead, 

And only know a hero died when this 
brave soldier bled; 
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qhat Northern eyes and ‘Southern eyes 
to-day together weep 
for those they loved, who side by side 
on field of battle sieep; 
that heroes’ deeds to heaven breathe 
a fragrance as of flowers; 
That death who took the soldier’s life 
made all his brave deeds ours. 
No North, no South, no East no West, 
Qne with the nation ye love ‘best, 
One with the flag that shields to-day 
the “Boys in Blue,” the “Boys in 
Gray.” 
—The American Teacher. 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL HYTIIN. 


J. EDMUND ESTES. 
Tune America. 


1. God biess the soldiers brave, 
Who did our Union save 
From thraldom’s wrongs. 
They dearly loved the land 
Where Freedom’s glories stand 
And praise on every hand 
To them belongs. 


2. May angels deck each mound 
That was not by us found, 
With choieest flowers, 
Long may the page of fame 
Preserve each hero’s name 
Who freed from slavery’s shame 
This land of ours. 


3. Like leaves in autumn blast 
Their ranks are thinning fast— 
We miss them all; , 
But “Sons” will take their place, 
(March with their measured pace, 
Ail battle dangers face, 
Should duty call. 


4. We thank Thee that to-day 
The clangor of the fray 
Is heard no more; 
May “Peace and Union” be 
The watchword of the free 
And all our land agree 
From shore to shore. 


» Long may “Old Glory” wave 

Over the land these brave 
Old comrades won; 

Long may Columbia stand 

Firm as a rock-bound strand, 

A guide to every land 
Beneath the sun. 


River, Mass. All rights reserved. 





—Copyright, 1897, by J. Edmund Estes, Fall 
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A TRUE PATRIOT. 

The New York Voice in a recent is- 
sue tells how a little patriot in Gram- 
mar School No. 61 of that city saved 
the flag. The Stars and Stripes were 
floating gaily from the flagstaff, and 
more than 600 pupils and teachers had 
just filed out of the building for the 
noon recess, when the alarm of fire 
was given. The flames progressed rap- 
idly. Among the first to hear and re- 
spond to the alarm was Otto Weiler, a 


lad of German parentage, who lives al- 
most directly opposite the school. He 
is something of an athlete, and, more- 
over, intensely American in sentiment. 
So, when he saw the flames curling up 
nearer and nearer to Old Glory, he be- 
came uneasy. “Mother,” he said, “I am 
going to save that flag,” and he ran to- 
ward the entrance of the burning 
building. 

Bounding up the stairs, three at a 
jump, he soon gained the roof. The 





litte patriot fearlessly made his way 
through clouds of smoke to the foot of 
the flagstaff. In a moment he seized 
the rope and pulled Old Glory down, 
while the cheers of hundreds greeted 
him from the street below. 

With the flag thrown patriotically 
over his shoulders, Otto made for the 
skylight. On the way through the 
burning building he heard voices in one 
of the rooms. He pushed open the 
door and found two of the _ teachers, 
laughing and chatting over their lunch- 
eon, unconscious of their peril. 

“Hurry up!” yelled Otto; “the build- 
ing’s afire!’’ and the two teachers lost 
no time in making their escape. 

When the little flag-draped patriot 
reached the street he was greeted 
with another round of cheers. Turning 
the flag over to one of the school offi- 
cials, Otto ran home. 

“Oh, I didn’t do anything,” he said, 
afterward. “We've been taught to re- 
spect the American flag in school, and 
I didn’t want to see those colors go up 
in smoke, so I made up my mind to 
save them if I could.” 
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PROPORTION. 


BY B. F, FINKEL, A. M., 


Professor of Mathematics and Physics, Drury 
College, Springfield, Mo, 


In the famous Report of the Commit- 
tee of Ten, we are told, page 105, “The 
conference was, from the beginning of 
its deliberations, unanimously of the 
opinion that a radical change in the 
teaching of arithmetic was necessary.” 

The committee then enumerates the 
changes in this “radical 
These changes are, (1) the abridge 
ment of the course in arithmetic by 
curtailing or omitting entirely 
subjects which perplex and exhaust 
the student without affording any real- 
ly valuable mental discipline; (2) the 
use of the objective method with con- 
crete data; (3) an increased practice in 
quick and accurate reckoning. 


change.” 


those 


The committee 
subjects which 


says, “Among the 
should be curtaiied or 
entirely omitted are compound propor- 
tion, cube root, abstract mensuration, 
obsolete denominate quantities, and the 
greater part of commercial arithmetic.” 
Now with all due respect for the op 
inion of this committee, composed as it 
was, of some of the foremost mathe- 
maticians and scholars of America, I 
must declare my disapproval of some 
of the 
forth. 


recommendations it has set 

I believe with the committee that all 
those subjects which perplex and ex 
haust the without affording 
him any realiy valuabie mental dis 
eipline, should ‘be omitted. But it 
seems to me that the committee has 
been too exhaustive in the enumeration 
of those subjects. In this respect its 
clientele have gone far ahead, thus ser- 
iousiy injuring the teaching of arith- 
metic. Complex 
whose values are less than 
hundredth, square root, mensuration, 
and other subjects are left out of the 
course in arithmetic. The reason given 
for omitting these subjects is that they 
perplex and exhaust the mind of 
student. 


student 


I’ractions, fractions 


one one- 


the 
Now what subjects are there 


“Not a truth has to art or to 


in any well regulated course of study 
which do not perplex and exhaust the 
student. Of course, I do not mean 
I fear that no 
mind would become very strong and 


compietely exhaust. 


vigorous that only grappled with the 
subjects which it could master easily, 
no more than could an athlete develop 
strong muscles ‘by using air bags for 
dumb-bells. 

It is the difficulties of life that make 
strong character; it is the difficult sub- 


jects which the mind masters that give 


it strength. 

science 
been given, 

But brows have ached for it and souls 
toiled and striven.” 

One of the most harmful and vicious 
practices of the present time is the re- 
moving of ail difficulties in the way of 
the student, All the rough places are 
made smooth ‘for him; he is picked up 
and carried over the difficult parts of 
his work and thus he is robbed of the 
most beneficial of that which study af- 
fords, viz., the broadening, deepening 
and strengthening of the mind. 

Many arithmetics which have been 
the publication of the 
teport are written on the basis of the 
recommendation. 


issued since 
I say that any arith- 
metic intended as a final preparation 
either for the advanced study of alge- 
bra or the ordinary duties of life which 
does not treat the subjects of square 


root, cube root, proportion, and men- 
suration including the mules of the 


triangle, the circie, and the three round 
bodies ought not to find a place in any 
school. 

Now there are few subjects in arith- 
metic more easily mastered, more fas- 
cinating to the student, and more valu- 
able in developing the reasoning power 
than proportion. 

To set forth a clear method for pre- 
senting proportion, and 
compound, is the object of this article. 

We begin by defining a ratio: 


both simple 


Ratio is the quotient obtained by di- 
viding one quantity by another of the 
same kind. 


t 


Thus, the ratio of 10 men 
» 2 men is 10 men 2 men 5: of 2 
busheis to 12 busheis is 2 bushels + 12 


bushels 1-6. What is the ratio of 16 
apples to 4 eggs? Ans. There is no 
ratio. Why? Because no number of 


times one will produce the other, that 
is to say, there is no operation by 
which one of these quantities can be 


multiplied and the other obtained as a 
result. 


For Brain Workers, the Weak an 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best Rep. 
edy for relieving Mental and Ne. 
vous Exhaustion; and where the 
system has become debilitated by 
disease, it acts as a general tonic 
and vitalizer, affording sustenance 
to both brain and body. 


Dr. EB. CORNELL ESTEN, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory re 
sults in dyspepsia and general de. 
rangement of the cerebral and ner- 
vous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.’’ 


Descriptive phamplet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.|. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





PROPORTION is the equality of two 
ratios : 


The ratio of 6 mento 2 men is 8, or 
6 men 


2men — 3. 
The ratio of 12 apples to 4 apples is 
12 apples 
8, or 7 apples 3. 
Since these ratios are equal, we have, 
by definition, the proportion 


6men __ l2 apples 
2men ~ 4apples? 


apples + 4 apples, or 6 men 
12 apples -;- 4 apples. 

The last 
writing a 


or 6 men - 2 men =12 


2 men= 
is the common form of 
The first and 
fourth terms in the proportion are call- 


proportion, 


ed the extremes and the second and 
third are calied the means. 

a ¢ , a8 
Suppose ,; =rand,=r. Then) =, 


Multiplying both sides of this equa: 
tion by bd, we have ab that is, 
the product of the means equals the 
product of the extremes. By this pro 
position we can test the proportionality 
of four quantities. 

In any problem in Simpie Proportio, 
three of these four quantities will be 
given and the other required. Now tt 
is clear that if we have the two means 


be, 
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and one extreme, we can find the other 
extreme by dividing the product of the 
means by the given extreme, since the 
product of the means equals the pro- 
duct of the extremes. In like manner 
we can find the other mean if we have 
the two extremes and one of the means, 

It must be understood that we only 
multiply the numerics of the quanti- 
ties together. 

It is evident, that in every proportion 
we must always have the following 
relations among the quaatities: 

greater : less=greater: less, or 
less: greater=less:greater. 

It is customary to put for the third 
term that denomination which is re- 
quired. ‘That is to say, if apples are 
required, put for the third term the 
given number of apples. But the giv- 
en number of apples may be used as 
any other term as well. After the giv- 
en quantity of the required denomina- 
tion is put down for the third term, we 
ascertain whether more or less of the 
required quantity is necessary to ful- 
fill the conditions of the 
more, we have 


problem. If 


but if 
less we have greater:less::greater: 
less. 


less:greater=less:greater; 


Hence, in the first case, we take the 
greater of the other two given quanti- 
ties for the second term and the less 
for the first. In the second case, we 
take less of the other two terms for the 
second term and the greater for the 
first. 

We shall now illustrate the method 
by applying it to a single problem. 

“If a 5-cent loaf weighs 7 ounces 
when flour is $8 per barrel, what ought 
it to weigh when flour is $7.50 per bar- 
rel?” 

Should the loaf weigh more or less? 
Answer, more. Hence, we must have 
Less: greater = less: greater. That 

is, 
$7.50: $8.00 = 7.0z.: ?= 7 7-15 oz. 

The same method may be applied to 
problems in compound proportion. We 
Will illustrate the method by a_ single 
problem: 

“If 24 men, by working 8 hours per 
day, can, in 18 days, dig a ditch 95 
rods long, 12 feet wide at the top, 10 
feet wide at the bottom, and 9 feet 
deep; how many men, in 24 days of 12 
hours each will be required to dig a 
ditch 880 rods long, 9 feet wide at the 
top, 5 feet wide at the bottom and 6 
feet deep?” 

“4 men dig a ditch 95 rods long, 


will it take a greater or less number 
of men to dig a ditch 380 rods long? 
Answer, greater. Hence, we must 
have 

Less: greater = less: greater. 

95 rods: 380 rods = 24 men: X. 

If it requires 24 men 18 days to do a 
certain work will it require a greater 
or less number of men to do the same 
work in 24 days? Answer, less. 

Hence, we must have 

Greater: less = greater: less. 
24 days: 18 days = 24 men: Y. 

If it requires 24 men working 8 hours 
per day, will it require a greater or less 
number of men to do the same work, 
working 12 hours per day? Answer, 
less. 

Hence, we must have 

Greater: less = greater: less. 
12 hours: 8 hours = 24 men: Z. 

If 24 men dig a ditch 10 feet wide at 
the top, will it take a greater or less 
number of men to dig a similar ditch 
9 feet wide at the top? Answer, tess. 

Greater: less = greater: less. 
12 feet: 9 feet = 24 men: U. 

If 24 men dig a ditch 10 feet wide at 
the bottom, will it take a greater or 
less number of men to dig a_ similar 
ditch 5 feet wide at the bottom in the 
same time? Answer, less. 

Greater: less = greater: less. 
10 feet: 5 feet = 24 men: V. 

If 24 men dig a ditch 9 feet deep, will 
it take a greater or less number of men 
to dig a similar ditch 6 feet deep in 
the same time? Answer, less. 

Greater: less = greater: less. 
9 feet: 6 feet = 24 men: W. 

Multiplying the corresponding terms 
of these six simple proportions togeth- 
er, we have: 

95 241212109 : 880x188 

XK9xX 5K 6=245 :xyzuvw. 

But x yzuvw, which represent the 
number of men is 245 times too great 
for the reason that 24 has been used as 
a factor 5 times too often. Hence, by 
dividing the product x y z uv w by 245 
we get the required number of men. 

Instead, however, of writing out six 
simple proportions as above, it is bet- 
ter to arrange them all the other given 
quantities over against the given num- 
ber of the required denomination used 
once as a factor. We thus get the re- 
sult at once. 

Thus in the above problem: 


95 rods : 380 rods ) 


24das.: 18 das. 
12hrs.: 8 hrs. =24men: ?= 12 
12 feet 9 feet men. 
10 feet : 5 feet 
9 feet : 6 feet 


880 18% 8x95 K6K24 _ 12 
95% 24K 12K12K10K9 ~~ 





Two or three recitations given to the 
subject of proportion according to the 
above method is generally sufficient to 
fix it firmly in the minds of students. 





TEACHERS AND BAY VIEW. 





Bay View is the magnet that seems 
to be drawing many Missouri teachers. 
Others taking note of their enthusiasm 
over Bay View ‘would like to know 
more about the place. It is described 
as one of the most beautiful summer 
resorts in all the country, and is in 
Northern Michigan, where the cool, in- 
vigorating breezes from off Lake Mich- 
igan makes an ideal spot in which to 
spend the sultry vacation. More than 
500 cottages, hotels, beautiful assembly 
and summer school halis make up this 
beautiful summer city, which is an- 
nuaily visited by more than ten thou- 
sand tourists and students. There has 
been developed there a system of sum- 
mer educational advantages which is 
making the place famous. The Sum- 
mer School is in the hands of over 40 
instructors from many States, where 
they have achieved great success in 
their specialties. Almost everything 
seems to be taught, from pedagogy to 
photography. ‘Teachers going there 
can at the same time, in the Assembly 
hear some of the finest orators, singers 
and readers on the American platform. 
Bay View used to seem far away, but 
now low-priced tourist tickets practi- 
eally bring it near, and the railroads 
have begun running through trains 
from St. Louis with ciose connections 
from all parts of the State. To all the 
foregoinglarge delegations of St. Louis 
teachers will subscribe to, and much 


more. Spiendid year to take in the Na- 
tional Educational Association and 


Bay View! Descriptive matter and in- 
formation will be supplied on applica- 
tion to J. M. Hall, Flint, Mich. 





“HE HAD DOUBTS.” 


Received my Bible in due time. I 
am more than pleased with it, and 
would not part with it for twice the 
amount. I had my doubts all the time 
thinking it was cheap, and no good for 
such a small sum.—David Luchsinger, 
St. Joseph, ‘Mo. 
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THE TULIP. 





BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 





Morphologically viewed, a plant con 
sists simply of root, stem and leaves; 
and any seeming deviations will be 
found on closer investigation to be but 
a modification of one of the trio. 

The tulip when placed in the ground 
in autumn is popularly 
composed only of a substantial root. In 
fact, the bulb is a peculiar modification 
of the stem, the object of which is to 


regarded as 


serve as a storehouse for the nutritious 
food needed to permit rapid 


during the first spring days; the real 


growth 


roots appear in fibrous form soon after 
it is placed in the soil. 

The first warm days bring forth the 
ovate or obiong leaves. Their parallel 
veins lead one to place them in the 
monocotyledonous group. ‘They are al 
ternate, entire and with wavy margin 
Culture and hybridization have pro- 
duced many variations from the orig 
inal type, especially in form and color 
of the Note the differences 
shown in the foliage of these varieties 
A recent introduction has leaves mar- 
gined with white. What physiologica} 
change is indicated in this? Is it rea- 
sonable to expect that a healthy plant 


flowers. 


with pure white leaves will ever be 
evolved? 
Soon the bud appears, borne on a 


smooth, round (terete) stem of the 
same peculiar green which is found in 
the foliage. It, too, has a light bloom 
which is removed by a touch; glau- 
cous is the botanical term applied to 
this appearance. Sometimes there are 
small leaflets just below the 
these are termed bracts. 

Let us select a single flower for our 
study. Double ones are too much com- 
plicated by horticultural skill to show 


flower; 


nature’s original plan. We say that 
the flower is six-petaled. A bud, how- 
ever, shows that three of these divi- 


sions are arranged in a circle just in- 
side of and atternating with the other 
three. Consequently it is safe to as- 
sume that the outer ones are sepals; 
the inner, petals; both constituting the 
perianth. Within are six stamens, 
each opposite one of the divisions of 
the perianth; and notice, too, that these 
are arranged in two rows, those oppo- 
site the petals being a trifle nearer the 
cenier. The pistil though solitary 
shows in its three-celled ovary and 
three-parted stigma an adherence to 





the numerical plan of the other parts. 
The style is absent, the stigma crown- 
ing the somewhat elongated ovary. 
longitudinally and 


discharge their pollen as the perianth 


The anthers split 


unfolds. ‘The stigma, however, does 


not at once open its crests to receive 
and often before this happens the 
pollen is gone, 

This maturing of the stamens in ad- 
vance of the pistil is termed proteran- 
dry, and is a common device among 
flowers to secure cross-fertilization. It 
s a recognized fact that better results 
follow when a plant is not continually 
the 
that self- 
pollination is impracticable; and unless 


fertilized ‘with its own pollen. In 
case just cited it is evident 
some friendly insect in quest of sweets 
brings poilen from a neighboring flow- 


its mission as a seed-producer is 





thwarted, 

Many flowers double by a transform- 
ng of the stamens and pistils to pet- 
als. Is the tulip one of these? Com- 
pare the manner in which the anthers 
are attached to the filament with those 
of the lily. 
the and tulip? of 
difference? Compare the tulip with the 
Star of Bethlehem. 
name tulip derived? 
prominence did it 


What points of similarity 
between hyacinth 
Irom what is the 
What commercial 
the 


acquire about 


middle of the seventeenth century ? 


EXAMSINATIONS FOR STATE CER- 
TIFICATES.—MISSOURI, 

Public examinations of applicants 
for State Certificates will ‘be held as 
follows: 

Carthage High 
Saturday, May 21 and 22. 
High School, Friday 
and Saturday, May 28 and 29. 

Cape Girardeau Normal School, Mon- 
day and Tuesday, May 31, June 1. 

St. Louis High School, 
Saturday, June 4 and 5. 

Applicants third 
State and desiring 
certificates of higher grade will be giv- 
en credit for subjects covered by the 
hold, 
provided such certificates are still in 
No credit will 
grades in subjects outside the certifi- 


School, Friday and 


Kansas City 


Friday and 


holding second or 


grade certificates 


certificates which they already 


force. be given for 
cates issued. 

In the case of parties’ desiring credit 
for subjects covered by certificates se- 
cured prior to 1895, the right of exam- 
ination in at least three subjects cov- 
ered by the lower certificate is reserv- 
ed. 


—, 


Parties failing in any examination 
will be allowed one year’s credit for 
all subjects in which their grades ay 
90 or more. 
THREE GRADES OF CERTIN. 
CATES ARE ISSUED. 

The requirements are as follows: Ay 
applicant for a State certificate shal! 
give evidence of a 


thography, Reading, 


knowiedge of Or. 
Penmanship, Ar. 
ithmetic, Grammar and Composition, 
Geography, U. S. History, Civil Gov. 
ernment, Physiology, Psychology. Oth. 
er requirements are as follows: 

For third grade (three years) State 
certificate: a Pedagogy; 2, Any 
three of the following subjects to be 


the applicant: Algebm;: 
approved High 


History; 


selected by 
English as given in 


Schools; Ancient Physiogra- 
phy, Zoology, Botany, Physics; Latin 
as given in the four years’ course of 
approved High Schoois. 
grade 


For the second (five years’) 


State certificate: 1. Pedagogy, ip 
cluding History of Education; 2. Any 
five of the folowing subjects to be se 


lected by the applicant: Algebra, Ge. 


ometry, English as given in approved 
High Schools; Ancient History, Mod- 
ern History, Physiography, Zoology, 


Botany, Physics, Chemistry; Latin as 
given in the four years’ course of ap 
proved High Schoo's. 


For the Life Certificate: The require. 


ments named for second grade State 
certificate, with evidence of the fo: 


lowing additional qualifications: 1. 
Four or more years of special study in 
a reputable institution resuiting in ex 
celience as a teacher in one of the fol: 
lowing departments of learning: Lit 
erature, History, Mathematics, Science, 
Language; or 2, graduation from a 
institution holding membership in the 
Missouri College Union, or an institu 
another State. 
with evidence of strong speciatizatio 
in any one department of learning for 
the purpose of becoming a teacher it 


tion of equal rank in 


such department of learning; or 8, five 
years’ successful experience as teacher, 
principal, 
panied 


or superintendent, accom: 


by evidence of exceptionally 
strong scholarship in at least one de 
partment of learning; and, also, well 
recognized skill as a teacher in such 
department of learning; such scholar 
ship and skill 
monials and by a thesis written at the 


to be proved by testi 
time of examination. 


JOHN R. KIRK, 
State Supt. Publie Schools. 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING. 
BY W. T. PARKS, DENVER, COLO, 
Light, Shade and Shadow. 

In the brief space allotted for these 
lessons, I can only touch upon a very 
few facts pertaining to light and shade. 
To treat the subject at all completely 
would require several lessons of this 
length. However, I hope to say enough 
to set those interested to thinking and 
investigating, which must result in 
some good, at least. 

The drawings given here are not to 
be copied, but are intended to illus- 
trate. The pupil should and 
shade from objects; and smooth white 


study 
ones are best for beginners. If white 
hand, a few coats of 
white paint applied to home-made ob- 
jects of the proper form will serve all 
ordinary for a 
paint or paste white paper on a fruit 
can, if paper is used, paste smoothly. 
A croquet ball painted makes a satis- 
white paper 
box may, with muciiage and scissors, 
be easily converted into a tube; in fact, 
ail necessary solids can ‘be 


ones are not at 


purposes. eyiinder, 


factory sphere; a smal 


made ‘by 
any one of ordinary intelligence, out 
of pasteboard, thick white 
wood. 


paper or 
The first thing, then, is to buy 
or make some models. 

Place the model on a large sheet of 
White paper or other white surface, 
and allow the light to strike it from 
one source only. Light striking the 
model from different directions, makes 
it entirely too difficult for beginners. 
If drawing in a room, exclude all light 
except from one window. A_ rather 
bright light is best at first, as light, 
shade and shadows are more discerni- 
ble. 

The high light is seen on the part of 
the object upon which the light shines 
most directly; the shade, on the part 
Opposite the high light; the shadow is 
east upon another object or surface. 
Don’t confuse shade and shadow, 1, 2, 
3, etce., are shadows. Light and shade 
develop form; without such all draw- 
ings and objects would appear fiat. 
The extreme light and shade occupy 
smal] spaces comparatively. That part 
which is not so light as the lightest nor 
so dark as the darkest is the middie 
tint. 


The lightest part of a rectilinear sol- 
id will generally be seen near the dark- 
est part. 


On a body having a curved 


































outline as the sphere, ovoid, ete., the 
brightest light (high light) will be seen 
a little distance from the edge on the 
light side; and the darkest part a little 
distance from the edge on the dark or 
shadow side. 

Notice the character of the lines used 
in shading. To represent objects hav- 
ing flat surfaces, straight are 
best, curved lines are best for objects 
having curved outlines. 


See drawings. 


lines 


A line, or ‘belt, of light will nearly 
always be seen near the bottom of all 
eubical and rectangular objects, also 
on the shadow side of all curved ob- 
jects. See bottom of cube, cylinder 
here, on shaded side; and the edges of 
cylinder sphere, cone, etc., on shaded 
side; this effect is due mainiy to re- 
flection. When two tints meet the 
lighter one will appear to be lighter 
than elsewhere, and the darker, dark- 
er. Notice the edges where light and 
dark tints meet in the drawing here 
representing rectangular objects and 
verify it; in fact, verify everything you 
see here. 

To make sure that the inexperienced 
will make no mistake, I will say that 
11 represents a hollow cylinder; 12 4 
hollow octagon. 

Do not draw objects as viewed from 
one point only, but take the various po- 
sitions and note the change of appear- 
ance and draw accordingly. The end 
of the shadow of the octagon is not 
truly represented because of a lack of 
space; make an octagon and observe 
the shape of its shadow. 


After having had considerable ex- 
shading objects having 
smooth surfaces, try those whose sur- 
faces are irregular. 

Study these drawings also objects, 
with the eye partly closed; thus details 
are overlooked and you will get a bet- 
ter idea of the object as a whole. 


perience in 





“An enlightened conscience rests on 
an enlightened intelligence and is con- 
ditioned on exercise. Thus faith must 
be cultivated by our own act of believ- 
ing, not by reasoning about faith; love, 
by loving, not by fine words of love.” 





Sympathy and love are quickening 
and regenerate. “I felt convinced,” he 
says, “that my heart would change the 
condition of my children, as the spring- 
tide sun reanimates the frozen earth.” 
It did. 





State of Ohio, City of Toledo, t ss 
Lucas County. 

Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

RANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 

my presence, this 6th day of December, 


ae A. W. GLEASON 
seat} " “Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, Tic. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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LESSONS IN BUSINESS WRITING. 


BY F. W. TAMBLYN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





A great deal of determination is nec- 
essary to thoroughly master writing. 
There is probably no other subject over 
which the average student will become 
more discouraged than this. One day 
he may be very much encouraged over 
his progress and ability to control his 
nerves, while the next he is liable to 
feel the opposite. Every one who 
writes much finds that some days he 
can write better than others; more ac- 
curately and with more ease. In fact, 
this priciple applies to a greater or less 
extent to all pursuits of life. Hence 
we should not become discouraged 
over writing to the extent of abandon- 
ment of effort to acquire it. Many 
have a tendency to give up endeavor- 
ing to learn to write, after having real- 
ly once begun, because it proves a lit- 
tle harder than they anticipated. Dili 
gence and perseverance will 
plish the desired end; without these 
qualities failure is the inevitable out- 
come of all effort. 
“Heights of great men 

kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling’ upward in the night.” 
INSTRUCTIONS. 

Nos. 21, 22 and 23.—Every lesson 
should be prepared with from 15 min- 
utes to a haif hour’s practice on move- 
ment exercises. Time thus spent will 
prove to produce the most desirable 
results. 

No. 24.—In this have 
rather a_ difficult one, especially at 
first. <A little practice, however, will 
soon master the form. Remember that 
the arm should move freely, and with 
force and decision if you would 
duce smooth and artistic lines. 


accom- 


reached and 


exercise we 


pro- 
A lit- 
ue finger movement may be used on 
these down loops if preferred, but see 


that it is very little. The copy was 
made with almost entire muscular 
movement. This should be worked up 


to rather a high rate of speed, say 60 
to 70 per minute. 

No. 25.—In this are given both cor 
rect and some incorrect forms. 
are probably the hardest forms we 
have to master, that is, to get them 
correct. It is not a hard matter to 
make a loop, ‘but to make a good one 
is another matter. Notice that the first 


Loops 


stroke (right curve) is well curved and 
stands on about the main slant. 


The 
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down stroke should be straight, and 
brought entirely to the base line be- 
fore turning out to the right. The 


fault with many in making loops is 
that they get them too slanting. 

The slant of loops depends aimost 
wholly upon the slant of the up stroke. 
If it be too slanting and not properly 
eurved the letter will be too slanting 
similar to ineorrect forms Nos. 3, 
8 and 10. By making this up stroke 
correctly the down stroke can be made 


also, 


straight and give to the letter the cor- 
rect form. In No. 8 the first stroke is 
so straight and slanting that were the 
back made straight there would scarce- 
The first stroke of in- 
form No. 2 is about 


ly be any loop. 


correct right and 
could have been finished so as to make 
4 good letter, but instead, a curve, not 
a straight line, was made on the back, 
also. Observe the forms given in this 
piate closely and endeavor to over- 
come any faults you may have, at any 
rate do not allow yourself to indulge in 
any of the faults here given. 


In making the last part of small b, 






leave as wide a space between the dot 
and stem of letter as at the turn at 
bottom. In other words, do not run the 
dot over to the stem so as to close the 
space, like smatil f. 
No. 25.—This 


form and movement exercises combin- 


exercise embodies 
ed. Little need be said regarding form 
in addition to that given in No. 25. It 
is impossible to make these exercises 
without a free movement. If you pos 
sess this movement as you should you 
will find it not a hard matter to make 
the forms. 
rapidly, by first beginning slow and in- 


creasing speed 


Learn to make them rather 


as you develop famil- 
iarity with the exercises. 


Work up the geography, history and 
government of your town, county and 
State, and weave the facts into your 
regular Your 
should certainly know as much about 


school work. pupils 
the geopraphy and history of their own 
town and State as about that of Brazil 
or France or Japan. 
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SYLLABUS FOR YOUNG PEOPLES’ 
READING CIRCLE DISCUSSION 
AT THE SUMMER INSTITUTES. 





ARRANGED BY JOSEPH S. STEWART. 
I. Its purpose. 
1. To cultivate a taste for good read- 
ing. 
2 Fo contact 
with beauty and truth as found in the 


bring children into 


best books. 


3. To counteract the vicious influ- 
ences of detective heroes by the posi- 
tive influence of communing with the 
real heroes of our race, thus creating 
higher ideals of life. 
4. To awaken an 
reading in the home. 


interest in good 
II. Its importance. 

1. Notice the lack of reading on the 
part of the young. 

2. Notice the dearth of school and 
home libraries. 

3. Notice the vast increase in sales 
of cheap detective stories. 

4, \Notice the results of the habits of 
reading upon the moral life, upon the 
tastes, upon the social life of a people. 
To teach a pupil to read and not to cul- 
tivate a taste for good literature is dan- 
gerous, 

III. Good results from this work. 

1. Its effect upon the regular studies. 

2. Its effect upon interest in school 
work. 

3. Its effect upon the character of 
the pupil. 

4. Its effect upon the home. 

5. Its effect upon the community. 

IV. How create an interest in it? 

1, Among teachers. 

(a) By showing the importance and 
value of the work. 

(b) By discussion in the institutes. 

(c) By commissioner creating rivalry 
among the schools of his country as to 
which can make the ‘best report. 

2. Among pupils. 

(a) By putting the books within their 
reach. 

(b) By reading or telling part of the 
story. 

(c) By using the books in connection 
With school work, not as additional 
tasks, but to throw added beauty and 
life into it. 

(d) By offering membership cards to 
all who read one book of the course 
during the year. 

3. Among patrons. 

(a) ‘By interesting the children. 
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(b) By 
home. 
V. How to secure the books. 
1. By taking small collections from 
the pupils and purchasing one or more 
books. 


having the books in the 


2. By encouraging individual pupils 
to buy books. 

3. By securing subscriptions from 
enterprising citizens. 

4. By giving school entertainments 
at which take up a collection. 

5. By trustees purchasing the books 
for each school. 

6. By donations from the teachers. 

We hope to see the day when every 
school in Georgia will have a set on the 
library shelves. 

VI. How to make the work effective. 

1. Have regulations regarding the 
use of books. 

(a) Books may be taken home by 
pupils and kept over night. 

(b) Books shouid be in school dur- 
ing school hours, to use as supplemen- 
tary aid in preparing lessons and to 
read when lessons have ‘been well pre- 
pared. 

2. Have a bookcase. 

3. Require the books to be covered 
and kept clean. 

4. Be sure and send the name of ev- 
ery pupil who reads one or more books 
to the County School Commissioner, 
when the annual report is made so that 
he may report the same to the Reading 
Circle Board. 

VII. The relation of the County School 








Commissioner to this work. 
1. The agent in each county. 
2. The inspiring and awaking cen- 
ter. 

3. The one upon whom the success 
of the movement depends. 

4. Can he afford, in the light of the 
good that may be done, not to aid 
mightily in this cause?—The Southern 
Educational Journal. 





When the time comes for a teacher to 
resign, he should make no parade of 
the fact, but quietiy remove himseif 
from his place in the school and_ give 
place to his successor, who can usually 
be selected without much inconven- 
ience by those in authority. 





A little girl about four or five years 
old, was enjoying a slide upon the side- 
walk, when, to her consternation, her 
heels flew up, and she fell with great 
force upon the stones. 

A lady, who was passing, saw the 
accident, and ran to the chiid’s assist- 
ance. She picked her up, brushed the 
snow from her clothes, and asked, 
kindly: 

“You poor little mite, how did you 
fall?” 

The tiny child looked up into her 
kind friend’s face, and, with the tears 
streaming down her cheeks, sobbed: 

“Vertically, ma’am!” 

Of course, it is needless to mention 
that the child was a_ Boston kinder- 
gartner. 
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THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 
IN OUR RURAL AND GRADED 
SCHOOLS. 





BY MRS. MARTHA L. TURNEY. 





It has been said, that the only person 
in the world, who knows exactly how a 
child should be brought up is he who 
never had the care of one. By the 
same course of reasoning it would 
seem to follow, that the only one who 
can know precisely how to teach litera- 
ture in rural schools, must be one who 
has never tried it. 

If this be true then I am not the one 
to present this paper for I, having al- 
ways had a great love for the study, 
have given not a little thought to the 
questions: how are children suscepti- 

le to its influence? what kind is best 
fitted for them and how they should be 
trained in its appreciation? One needs 
but glance at the books to which our 
boys and girls have access to convince 
us that every one should be alive to 
this question, what shall they read? 
One has not to listen to their conversa- 
tion long to decide that young ‘people 
are going to choose for themselves, if 
someone does not do this for them. Ask 
any class of pupils in our schools what 
they have read and why they liked the 
book, and it is plain to be seen that 
they need to be helped to read appre- 
ciatively. answers 
of sixth and seventh grade pupils when 
asked to write down a book they had 
read and why they liked it. One liked 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin because it was a 
good story about the South, five  be- 
cause they liked to hear about the ne- 
groes, three liked Robinson Crusoe be- 
one Elsie 
Dinsmore, because she was a good girl 
when she had hard times, and so many 
others were mentioned but not 
showed the true purpose of the book 
or that any lasting good had come of 


The following are 


cause it was a joliy story, 
one 


the reading. No doubt these 
people were interested and will go on 
until they read with understanding, 
but might not much precious time be 
saved by proper teaching? Benjamin 
Franklin says: “Be not wasteful of 
time for that is the stuff life is made 
of.” We all have high ideals for a fu- 
ture for our children made happy by 
all that can make perfect manhood and 
pure womanhood, and in this age there 
is little fear of placing our ideals 
high. 

The above answers show that they 
are slow to gather any adequate con- 


young 


too 





ception of one truth to another. Every 


parent and teacher knows that in deal- 
ing with chiidren the ultimate appeal 
is to their feelings; and it is evident 
that there is no other means of culti- 
vating the emotions of youth than mak- 
ing a study of heroic deeds of song and 
story. No one who understands that 
the fundamental aim of education is to 
develop the child’s mind until it is able 
to seize upon the true meaning of value 
of intellectual life will deny that its il- 
luminating powers should be felt in all 
our schools, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts. I am not blind to the popular 
difficulties, lack of books, time, sympa- 
thy from the parents, all combine to 
discourage the young teachers. But it 
requires patience, self-sacrifice and a 
steadfast willingness to undertake the 
impossible and to succeed in making 
children feel the 
as Old Tronsides, 


force of such poems 
aul Revere’s Ride, 
Abraham Davenport, Monte d’Arthur, 
Shelley’s Shylock is to become sowers 
Would = that 
the key of knowledge might be put in- 
to the hands of every parent that he 
might open the door of wisdom to his 
child. I find in very that 
true study of literature is observ- 
ed. They read but 


hews or some 


of seed that never dies. 


few homes 
any 

current 
literature. 
You attempt to converse with them and 
you find their minds full of the bought 
weeds of cast away thought, wild pra- 
neglected, 


mostly 
sensational 


iries, barren, overgrown 


with Russian thisties and other wind- 
If we could set fire to 
all this and ‘burn it into a 


ash heap then break up 


sown herbage. 
wholesome 
the fallow 
Something 
may be done in this direction by form- 
inducing them to 
attend or take them to their homes. At 
least 


ground for a new sowing. 


ing reading circles, 
it may result in time, books and 
sympathy for the children, though no 
sentence of a great author may be in- 
telligibie to them, no matter how much 
business ability a man may have if he 
have no percept beyond the market re- 
ports in the daily papers—for him 
Homer, Milton, Mendelsshon, Raphael, 
Fra Angelico have produced harmonies 
of music, color and poetry in vain. The 
idea that nothing is worthy of atten- 
tion that does not “pay” has so infect- 
ed every purpose of life until there is 
money- 
cannot go on 
art, 
extreme statement 
to say that Americans despise _litera- 
ture? then go with me in a house to 


danger of America becoming : 
making We 
lecting literature, 

impunity. 


mob. neg- 


science, with 


Is it an 


house canvass of our State and see jp 
how many we find the spirit of these 
words is carried into daily living. “The 
life is more than meat, the body more 
than raiment.” How does the amount 


of money spent on ‘books, compare 
With what we lavish on luxuries we are 
better and safer without. Have we 
ever heard of an American ruined by 
his books? How long would he look 
at the best book ever written before he 
would pay the price of a “safety” for 
it? Lf pwhblic libraries were as expen- 
sive as public business and books as 
costly as and women 
see that there js 
some good in reading as well as eating 
and spinning. My ideal of home study 
was beautifully carried out by 
dent Garfield, 
tion to his children which they were to 


bicycles men 


might be brought to 


Presi- 
He would give a quota- 


repeat tiil each could say it accurately, 
then the book, essay or poem where it 
occurred read aloud and_= discussed. 
Busy as was the great man he found 
time to select books for his children 
and read and study with them. Happy 
the youth who had such a guide and 
teacher, to cultivate his imagination, 
arouse intelligent patriotism, and keep 
him in touch with all that shall create 


within him high ideals which shall 
make him in the truest sense a man. 
Happy the nation who has such men 


and women for its vanguard. 


When the home training fails the 
school must take up the work? Are 
the teachers of the rural and graded 


schools prepared to do this? 
The 
much to do and no time in which to do 


In many 
cases they are not. piea is so 
it. Time flies no faster now than it did 
fifty years ago, and then young people 
performing all the work of large house- 
holds with no modern appliances found 
time to read everyday 
purpose. 


definite 
That is the true secret of suc- 


With a 


cess, read, study, compare till the in- 
tent and style of the author are so fa- 
miliar that every line bears its indivi- 
dual imprint. Be it Swift’s quaintness, 
Pope's polish or Hood’s mirth, it should 
be apparent at a More than 
once I have been told by a teacher that 
Bryant wrote “The Last Leaf.” 
could he? Whether Bryant 
forest, field, bird or flowers, we see 
him, tall, stately, buttoned up in his 
duck coat, wrapped in his solemn mus- 
ings. He never was guilty of 
joke like “Our Boys,” “My Aunt,” or 
“The Last Leaf.” Yes, we should learn 
to know and love those authors who 
have put our thoughts and feelings into 


glance. 


How 
wrote of 


a merry 
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fitting and beautiful words. 

In the rural schools I should begin 
the study with the first day of attend- 
qnce. I see no reason why the little 
ones cannot have sentences that con- 
iain a thought as well as_ these tire- 
sme, nonsensical commonplaces, as, 
“J see a cat.” he cat sees me.’’ “The 
poy is named John.” “The girl is his 
sister.” Why not tell them that an ap- 
ple is a rose when it blooms, a _ rose 
when it is ripe. Draw a picture to il- 
lustrate, The cow is a friend of the ap- 
ple, the taste of it wakes her up, no 
need to pick out a ripe one for her; an 
apple is an apple and no best about it. 
Alesson on weeds may be made a 
great success. You can make them 
tell you that weeds are great travelers, 
they are tramps. They are going east, 
west, north, south. They waik, they 
fly, they swim, they steal a ride. Weeds 
goby flood, by wind. They go under 
ground, they go above ground. They 
cut across lots. I know we cann6t 
avoid the drudgery of learning words, 
but they learn to love the words when 
they feel an interest in the subject. As 
they come to feel an interest in the sub- 
ject, a curiosity to know more of the 
objective they will be ready for les- 
sons on flowers, birds, bees, moths and 
others of the innumerable specimens of 
animal and plant life found so abund- 
antiy everywhere. 

I have never failed to find the speci- 
mens or the interested children as I 
gave the lessons. It is not so many 
things we need to teach as the ability 
to present the few so the child be- 
comes attracted and induced to go on 
to farther investigation. When they 
are old enough to read readily I would 
use the Riverside readers, which natur- 
ally lead up to the understanding of 
such authors as John Burroughs and 
Henry Thoreau. The little classics and 
such books as Jane Andrews, Kate 
Douglass Wiggin, have enriched our 
literature withal and by the time they 
have finished the eommon school 
course they should have a good idea of 
literature.—Abridged from South Da- 
kota Educator. 


orn 


The Berlitz School of Languages has 
arranged for two summer. schools, 
Which will afford teachers a splendid 
opportunity for perfecting themselves 
inthe conversational methods. One 
School will be held in the East, at As- 
bury Park, N. J., and the other at that 
hoted resort in the West, Eureka 
Springs, Ark. Gee the advertisement 
and write for full information. 


and had finished two 
school course. All were good students 
in every branch of study. Of course, 
they had found that 
shop processes could be put together 
into practical work if one had _ time 
and a demand. They were particular- 
ly pleased with their ability to design 
and execute wrought iron work of an 
ornamental sort. One of the boys had 
a spare building suitable for a 


to put in 


HOW THREE MANUAL-TRAINING 
SCHOOL BOYS SPENT THEIR 
LAST VACATION. 





BY C. M. WOODWARD. 
These boys were nearly 18 years old, 
years of the 


the elementary 


shop, 
the others had tools and were willing 


some capital. The ‘“com- 


pany” was formed before the term of 


school ended in June, and before Ex- 
hibition Day the following card was in 


circulation: 





R. G. ALEXANDER. G,. W. PARKER, JR, 
L. H, BAKER. 
ALEXANDER, BAKER & PARKER, 
VENETIAN AND 
WROUGHT IRON WORKERS. 
OUR LINE INCLUDES: 


Banquet Lamps, Piano Lamps, Flower and 
Jardiniere Stands, Hall and Porch Electric 
Light and Gas Lanterns, |! ive O’Clock 
Teas, Umbrella Stands, Andirons, 
Wood Baskets, Etc., Etc. 


Give us notice if desirous of anything in our 
line, and prices and designs will be fur- 
nished immediately, 

OFFICE AND WORKS, 4141 WEST BELLE PL, 


We smiled at the 
young workmen, and then we forget 
all about them. 

After the vacation was over and the 
boys were back at their work again, I 
recalled the organization, and I asked 
one of the “firm” to give me a written 
report of their operations. He prompt- 
ly agreed to do so, and the next day 


courage of the 


he gave me the following concise and 
satisfactory report. It is 
without any change: 

“During the past summer we confin- 
ed ourselves strictly to woodwork. 
Among other things we built a thirty- 
foot porch ‘for H. H. Clark, Esq., 4422 
Morgan street. 

“We took in from this and 
work two hundred and 
dolars. 

“After returning home from a_ trip 
about the first of September we decid- 
ed to adopt a plan which we had pre- 
viously conceived, that was to confine 
ourselves exclusively to iron work. 

“Since then we have done very well 
considering the limited amount of time 


inserted 


other 
twenty-seven 


we had at our command. Up to the 
present time the ironwork has paid us 
to the amount of one hundred and fif- 
ty-seven dollars, most of which we 
have spent in enlarging our shop. Be- 
sides this, we have goods on hand to: 
the amount of forty-five dollars.” 
Well done, boys! 





PYG WOGGWOEE< .. ..s-cccessst 227 00 
TPDORA TEWINWOER 6 oiiinccc ve cbse 157 00: 
PN is avec caer vaeeates 45 00 

RUIN Oiatasvals oda cttdle water cies $439 00 


That is a fine lot of “pin money” for 
boys eager for an education, and even 


if all were not much in need of mon-- 


ey, I am sure the earning of it was 
associated with the development of a 
certain sense of power which is far 
more valuable than silver or gold, and 
the source of great personal enjoy- 
ment. 





“All the world’s running over with 
joy!’ in this May-time of the year. It 
is the children’s heritage, and should 
be the indwelling spirit of the school- 
room.” 





I am sure we cannot ask a greater 
reward than comes to us when a mind 
seemingiy dull and stupid, apparently 
unaffected at first, is gradually touched 
and roused, until at last the powers 
which seemed so dormant we almost 
doubted their existence, stir themselves 
and our dull child becomes so quick- 
ened that a new inspiration comes to 
us and we say, “Thank God for the 
possibilities which are hidden in these 
little lives we daily touch!’ 

—Selected.. 





Facts in Regard to our Premium 
BIBLE! 





It is Holman’s 
Teachers’ Bible. 


Self-Pronouncing 


It is printed in large minion type. 

It is 9x13 inches when open. 

It has flexible Morocco leather cov- 
ers, with round corners and overlap- 
ping edges. 

It is silk sewed. 

It has silk head-bands and a_ silk 
ribbon book-mark. 

It has red under gold edges. 

It contains the very latest and best 
“Helps,” including Maps, Charts, Con- 
cordance, Gazetteer, Chronological 
Tables, Gospel Harmony, etc. 


Ss ROSS 
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Children’s Corner. 





WITH WHAT BLOCKS ARE YOU 
BUILDING ? 


“You hand the blocks and I'l! 
build,” said Harry to his sister, 
Lucy. 

“Oh, please let me build,” said 
Lucy. “You always do.” 

“Tf you don’t let me, I won’t 
play,” said Harry, who, I am sorry 
to say, was too fond of having his 
own way. 

For a moment Lucy felt very 
much like saying she would not 
play. But she remembered how 
mamma sometimes had said that 
it is the best one who gives up. So 
she stood and handed her brother 
the blocks. 

“Let’s build a castle,” said Lucy. 

“No,” said Harry, “I’m tired of 
building castles. We build them 
every day. Mamma,” he said, 
going to her as she sat at the win- 
dow, “what shall we build?” 

“IT was just thinking of another 
thing which you are building every 
day,” she said. 

“Oh, I guess you’re mistaken, 
mamma; I can’t think of anything 
except castles that we build very 
often.” 

“You are building your charac- 
ter every day. Perhaps you think 
that too much of a grown-up word. 
It means yourself—your heart and 
mind—the kind of a self you are 
growing to be—the kind you will 
be for all your life. 

“Only bigger,” said Harry. 

“Yes, only bigger. Every brave 
or kind or loving act or word will 
be a brick to build you up in the 
likeness of the dear Lord who came 
to be our example. And_ every 
cross or ugly word, every act of 
deceit, every thing which goes to 
make you less sweet and lovely, 
will be a crumbling, unsightly 
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brick— a blot onthe building 
which ought to be so fair and firm. 
And if such get in, your whole 
building will be tottering and un- 
steady.” 

Mamma never made her lessons 
very long. She now stopped talk- 
ing, and the children went back to 
their play. 

“T guess we'll build a castle if 
you want to,” said Harry. “And 
you may build. Here’s a tip-top, 
big, solid brick to go in the founda- 
We'll call that give-up. 
You’re not going to do all the 
giving up.” 

“And this one will be kindness, 
I think,’ said Lucy, as Harry 
handed her another. 

“And this one is brave, and this 
one is smiles, and this one do-it- 
when-you-don’t-want-to.” 

“And this one look-pleasant- 
when-you-feel-cross.” 

“And this one when-you-want- 
to-say-an-ugly-word-don’t-say-it.” 

“And this one go-the-minute- 
you-are-told.” 

They laughed merrily 
played. 

“These are very good bricks,” 
said mamma. “I hope you will 
use them for your everyday char- 
acter-building.” 

If all the girls and boys would 
use such, what a lot of fine build- 
ings there would be in the world! 
—Lutheran Observer. 


tion. 


as they 





MISS DAISY. 





Does anyone know Miss Daisy? 
When she wants to take a nap 
She curls herself up in a little heap 

In her dear old Mothevr’s lap. 


And her Mother always holds her; 
She is never too tired for this, 
$ut gently and sweetly soothes her to 
sleep 
With a loving good-night kiss. 


And she always keeps a coveriet 
Of snowy, snowy white, 

To cover her darling close and warm, 
When long and cold is the night. 


——— i 


—<—<—$—— 


Daisy’s dreams must be very pleasan 
In this beautiful, cozy bed; 

I wonder what can the vision be, 
That floats o’er her sleepy head? 


Perhaps she dreams of the Summer, 
When the sun shines clear and hot, 
And she plays with her brothers anj 

sisters 


In the great wide meadow lot; 


Or, perhaps, she dreams 
umn, 
When all tired out with play, 
She slowly creeps back to her Mother, 
And feels very willing to stay. 


of the Aut. 


But most she 
Springtime, 
When her Mother, some sunny hour, 
Will give her lap a gentle shake, 
And say: “Wake up little flower.” 
—Selected. 


must dream of the 


VACATION DAYS. 

In the lake regions of Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa 
and South Dakota, along the lines of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau 
Railway, are hundreds of charming le 
calities pre-eminently fitted for sum 
mer homes, nearly all of which are lo- 
cated on or near lakes which have not 
been fished out. 
in variety from the “full dress for dix 


ner” to the flannel shirt costume for ev. | 


ery meal. Among the list are name 
familiar to many of our readers as the 
perfection of Northern summer re 
sorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin 
points of interest are within a short 
distance from Chicago or Milwaukee, 
and none of them are so far away from 
the “busy marts of civilization” that 
they cannot be reached in a few hours 
of travel, by frequent trains, over the 
finest road in the Northwest—the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
Send a two cent stamp fora copy of 
“Vacation Days” giving a description 
of the principal resorts, and a list of 
summer hotels and boarding houses, 
and rates for board, to Geo. H. Heaf- 
ford, G. P. A., Chicago, Ill. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

We want a good, live agent to push 
the American Journal of Education at 
every institute this summer. If you 
can represent us at any institute or 
teachers’ meeting, now is the time to 
write for territory. 








These resorts range’ 
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x RAYS AND PHENOMENA OF 
THE ANODE AND CATHODE. By 





Edward P. Thompson, with a chap- 
ter by Prof. William <A. Anthony. 
New York. D. Van Nostrand. 190 
pp. Ill. 

This book gives a good abstract of 
restunts obtained by various experiment- 
ers on discharge effects, with references 
to the original papers. These abstracts 
begin with Faraday’s work in 1881. 
The first five chapters cover the work 
of Crookes and those who _ preceded 
him, Chapter VI is almost wholly de- 
yoted to the work of Lenard, who 
made extensive experiments on the 
properties of cathode rays. He seems 
to have been very close to the capital 
discovery of Roentgeu, and it is even 


probabie as Roentgen suggests, that 











Illustration from ‘‘X Rays and Phenomena.” 


some of Lenard’s effects were the work 
oi X rays. Lenard showed the photo- 
graphie effect of 
iid studied by photographs the pene- 
ating power through metal and other 


plates, 


cathode discharges, 


Roentgen in studying discharges with 
ifluorescent screen first performed the 
Vonderful experiment of holding the 
land in front of the screen, and he 
uw there the shadow picture of the 
bones of the hand. 
jhotographic experiments of Lenard, 


Remembering the 


f¢ conceived the idea of producing a 


lttmaneut impression of the bones 
With the flesh faintly outlined, upon 
‘he photographie plate. 

The rest of the book is devoted to an 
ibstract of work by 


various experi- 
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Looking at the Bones of Hand.—From ‘‘X Rays and Phenomena.” 


menters, who sought to discover the 
properties of the rays, and the nature 
of the phenomena. The cathode rays 
within the tube set up or originate the 
X rays, when they strike against the 
The X 
ble light chiefly, in their ability to pro- 
This, of 


them 


side of the tube. rays resem- 
duce photographic effects. 
course, does not identify with 
light. 


fraction and reflection. If, 


They seem to be incapable of re- 
therefore, 
they are wave disturbances in a me- 
dium, the wave must travel with the 
same velocity in all substances. 

The book is well illustrated with in- 
structive plates, from photographs 
which have been designed to bring out 
the nature of the X rays. The con- 
eluding chapter by Prof. Anthony gives 
a summary of the present knowledge 
on the subject. The book contains a 
portrait of Roentgen. It is a timely 
and valuable publication. 

FRANCIS E. NIPHER. 


Turn to page 34 and see our 
grand offer. 


A BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF OUR CIV- 
IL WAR, by Coi. Theodore Ayrault 
Dodge, U. S. A. 12 mo. 348 pp. $1.00. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 

This is a new edition, at a popular 
price, of a book which has been ac- 
cepted as perhaps the best single vol- 
ume history of the War of the Union 
which can be relied on as an accurate, 
clear, and impartial narrative of that 
tremendous struggle. It describes atl 
the important campaigns and the lead- 
ing characteristics of every army com- 
mander of both the Northern and the 
Southern armies. The Southern His- 
torical Papers commended it as “the 
work of an abie, painstaking sotdier, 
who has honestly endeavored to ascer- 
tain and frankly to tell the truth about 
the war.” 

The book has been revised with great 
eare; all figures have been corrected by 
comparison with the latest War De- 
partment publications; and the facts 
stated have been diligently compared 
with the Official Records of the Rebe'- 
lion by Capt. Edward B. Robins, for 
many years Secretary of the Military 
Historical Society of Massachusetts, 


who also has carefully selected the 
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new maps 


and Charts. 


Government ‘Surveys 
Every class in history should have 
the 
and this book should be one of them. 


jecess to several of best histories 


ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE AS 
TRONOMY. By Herbert A, Howe, 
A. M., Se.D., Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Denver, and Dj 





rector of the Chamberlin Observa 
tory. Octavo, 3862 pages. Cloth, 200 
illustrations and = star-maps. Intro 
ductory price to schools, Sil 





ver, Burdett & Company, Publishers, 

Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadel 

phia, 

The growing interest in astromomy, 
resulting from more general knowledge 
of it as a science, and from advanced 
observations, makes a 


scientific new 


work on this subject very welcome, 


not only as a school text-book, but also 


fs a treatise for the general reader. 





Capernicus.—Fr 


om ‘Elements of Astronomy 
By permission of the publishers. 


Professor Howe has ‘brought to the 
task of compiling his book just the 


experience Which serves as a guarantee 
of its exceNence and practical 
White intended for pupils who have 
some Knowledge of Algebra and Plane 
Geometry, those 


value, 


with 
these branches will find, with careful 


not familiar 
study, little beyond their comprehen 
The portion 
been restricted to the smallest compass 


sion. mathematical has 


consistent with clear and easily under 
stood explanations of the elementary 
principles. The descriptive matter is 
not overburdened with minor statistics 
and the 


treatment throughout shows 


an absence of dry technicality. One of 
the first things to be done in teaching 


Astronomy is to show pupils how — to 


use their eyes, to study t 


he sky, and to 

















A Chronograph.—From “Elements of Astronomy.’’—By permission of the publishers. 


wateh the celestial ob- 


The 


Professor 


motions, 
servation exercises given in 
Ilowe’s ‘book will be found especially 


nteresting in this connection. Pro- 


fessor Howe's use of these observa- 


ion-exercises with his classes has 


shown him their value in leading to 


clear, inteiligent conceptions in the 


minds of pupils. 
the 


The star-maps, of 


which book contains five, double- 


page, are on a generous scate, and in- 
code all stars not fainter than the fifth 
magnitude, from the north pole to 40 
degrees of south declination. The stars 
of the various constellations are care- 


With 
he aid of these maps, the positions and 


fully connected by dotted lines. 


be 
accurately arrived at through the tel- 


notions of the heavenly bodies can 


escope, The optical principles of this 
and the 


carefully explained. 


nstrument spectroscope are 


Professor Howe's book gives the re- 


sults of the latest important investiga- 
tions and discoveries, including many 


not heretofore recorded in any text- 
hook, especially such as have been ob- 
tained at the Lick Observatory. Many 


of the illustrations are also unique in 


his respect, having been reproduced 


from fine lithographs and photographs 


especially for this voiume, They are 
nearly two hundred in number, four 
being beautiful specimens of color 
printing 

Phe volume is to be commended for 
ts method—which is simple and di- 
rect, sufficiently technical, yet never 
dry—and for its easy and graceful 
reatment of an intricate subject. As 


1 text-book, it will prove most accepta- 


ble to 


ing, as it does, an accurate, and at the 


teachers and students, present: 


same time a fascinating, study of the 
wonders of the sky, in such form as to 
imagination 


impress them upon the 


and the memory. 





well 
There 
never ‘was a more useful, more helpful, 


takes so 


Premium 


Our Bible 
that we will continue the offer. 


or more valuable Bible given on such 
terms as we are making on page 34 
We will let others speak in praise of it. 
Read what some of those who have re 
ceived it say; then turn to page 34 and 
see what we say and remember we 
guarantee absovute satisfaction or mol- 


ey refunded. 


AGREEABLY SURPRISED. 
The Bible came all right and I am 
very much pleased with it. It was 4 
great deal nicer than I expected, I also 
enjoy reading “The Journal’ very 
mueh and have derived much. benefit 
It pays to read good journals. 


Heimick, Memphis, Mo. 


from it. 


: 
selle 


EXCEEDINGLY WELL PLEASED. 

I received the Holman Bible accord: 
ing to order and am exceedingly well 
peased with it 
Moyer, Center 


in every respect.—Sara 
Mills, Pa, 
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m WORTH $5.00. e at 
7 Elegantly filled in with Old \ 
English, German Text, or | 
treceived the Bible and was very any other style of lettering ] 
: : ar desired, so cheap that you ! 
yeh pleased with it. 1 think it is as 


































Can’t afford to have a botch i 
seas the five doliar Bible that agents job done. 
sre been seing around here, Wish- DIPLOMAS MADE BY HAND ON WEDDING BRISTOL, PARCHMENT OR 
syou success in your work.—Mrs. E. IMITATION PARCHMENT, CHEAP. } 
a & 2 Stock Diplomas on hand that can be made suitable for any school, at al fi , } 
LOnstot, lowa Point, Kansas, Write for further information and prices. State kind of p Bese and pammun an ddatunstn 

needed. NATIONAL PENMANSHIP CO,, | 
(Our Prices Will Interest You.) St, Louis, Mo. i 
a 
SPEAKS FOR ITSELF, | 
My Bibie came all right yesterday, I H 
whighly pleased with it. It far ex- ae es a SYST } M 
ds my expectations. I will with — E ATIC eis ee | 
seasure show it to my friends, and its f , \ i 
wn merits can but elicit expressions \ bee? : . | 
| t 
{praise and admiration.—Lizzie Lew- ) ( { 
s Curryville, Mo. | 
: | 
4 a 
THE BIBLE AND JOURNAL $2.50. 
e @ 
} 
oa Roudebush Writing System 
at the @ My Bible came yesterday. TI am 
of the wry much pleased with it. Do I have NEW, PORTFOLIO WRITING BOOKS— I 
nav anvthine 09 "Pw 4 . Prir . Int liate, Adv d; 
SAI sass wa tiny erased to 200 1a aeapiven a | 
: fiends told me they wanted to see my am 
ination ‘ . UNIQUE . reer ee 
Rible, for they wanted Bibies like it. ‘ THE ARRANGEMENT ; 
-. V. I. Garret. Greenfie!d. Mo SENSIBLE, Of letters and copies is logical. The | 
ee i rr a most complete and ec »nomical Course i 
“ ECONOMICAL. in Writing 
Heretofore. the prenarat! oo EXTRA ROOKS—THE WRITING TABLETS at a cost of 5 cents each. { 
eretorore, the preparation of a gen- ae Engraved Writing Charts, Slant or Vertical. : 
nal encyclopaedia has been the work Manual for Teachers free tousers of the system. | 
fa generation, with the inevitable re- | 
wit that the first part became out of <_—., = 
jot ¥ . ag “tj 
date before the last portion could be ‘ 
written. This seemingiy unavoidable C S S H | 
» well sate of affairs has ‘been overcome by entral chool upply ouse, } 
" - the publishers of “The American Edu- 
dere ” ‘ . . ° e 
slnfo, Wee @ SPlendid new work in four We sell everything needed in a schoolroom. CHICAGO, 
’ Briumes, which is soon to be issued by E 
a the Syndicate Publishing Co., of Phila- Send for Catalogues. oe U.S. A. 
se & delphia, and which has been prepared 
OF Bin less than two years, most of the im- 
Ve Te 








portant matter, statistics, ete., having 
4 and heen 





made up during the last six 
er we Fuonths, This has been made possible 
by the employment of a trained force 
of more than 200 scientists and educa- 
‘rs, and an unstinted outlay of cash. 
), tis a remarkabie instance of up-to- 
Tam pte book-making. 


“THE TRUE ROUTE” 


National Educational Association, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., JULY 6-9. 


* mon- 





was a Our readers shouid certainty send 





I also for sample pages of the work; for this 
itusual opportunity is certainly deserv- 





very gies 

enefit mg of wide Sccepration, and the high THE DAYLIGHT SPEGIAL, THE DIAMOND SPECIAL, 

rnals Ommercial standing of the pwhblishers 

" ——makes it perfectly safe to send ad- Leaves St. Louis 8:32 a. m. Leaves St. Louis 9:10 p,m. 
Vance orders, as required. , : P : : e 
P Making Direct Connections at Chicago with both Rail and Lake Routes 

SED. TEACHERS FOR MILWAUKEE. 

cord: B Have you a position for next year? If For Full Information and Rates, address 

well 


M tot, send stamp for May List of vacan- C. C. McCARTY, Division Passenger Agent. 
“Sart Bcles. Independent Teachers’ Agency, 


Waterloo, Iowa. 218 N. Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Qeachwraechocls 


TEACHERS :—Do you want a better position? 
Do you desire a change of position? In either 
case we can assist you. We have calls for 
teaehers from every part of the United States. 
Unequalled facilities in the Middle, Southern 
and Western States. Services honest. En- 
dorsed by leading educators. we recommend 


Charges One-Half 
Usual Rates.> 
_ SCHOOLS desiring the best teachers will find 
it to their interest to correspond with us. 
Services free to schools, 
WHAT OUR MEMBERS SAY: 
“Within two weeks after enrolling with you, 


I secured my present position at a good sal- 
ary.”—F, M. Wallace, La Junta, Colo. 


“I shall always remain a member of your 
Bureau.”—Merwin Pugh, Portland, Ore. 


‘“My experience with the Equitable Teachers’ 
Bureau has been pleasant and profitable.’’—F. 
W, Ellis, Evansville, Ind. 

“I can highly recommend your Bureau to all 
teachers wishing a position.”—W. W. Macbeth, 
Sherman, Tex. 


Address, W. T. PARKS, 
Manager Equitable Teachers’ Bureau, 
Charles Block, Denver, Colo. 


Dtacdwraddvocls 


A Wheeling Tour Through 
England and France, 
; PLANNED ESPECIALLY FOR 





TEACHERS. 


July 22 to September 13. 
Address, ELWELL TOURS, PORTLAND, Me. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR 


PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


Under the Auspices of the 


North American Gymnastic Union, 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., 1897. 


Six Weeks, July Gth to August I4th: 


Theory and Practice of Gymnastics. 

Summer School for Public School 
Teachers. 

Special Course for 
Physical Training. 

Special Class for Beginners. 

Finely Equipped Gymnasium. 

Expert Teachers in all Departments. 

Moderate Terms. 





Teachers of 


For Circulars containing full information as to 
Teachers, Classes, Terms, Board, apply to the 


Secretary, WM. A. STECHER, 
Third and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo 





«CIVIL.. 


ENGINEERING 
Surveying & Mapping 
Mining & Prospecting 
Electricity 
Machine Design 
Mechanieal Drawing 
£ceam Engineering 
(Stat., Loco. & har.) 
Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 
English Branches 


TO STUDENTS 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
work. Send for Free 
3 
u 





Circular and Reference 
Stating the Subject y 
wish to Study, to 

The International 
Correspondence Schools, 
wm, Dox 1047Scranton, Pa, 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 


i 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Opens July 1, 1897. 


This quarter is anintegral part of the scholas- 
tic year, and is divided into two terms of six 
weeks each. 

_Two hundred and twenty courses of Instruc- 
tion will be given by one hundred and one 
Professors and Instructors. All the Libraries, 
Laboratories and Museums of the University 
will be open. 

Expenses. including tuition, for a term of six 
weeks, need not exceed $50, and may be less. 

For circulars and information, address 


THE EXAMINER, (Division N), 


The University of Chicago, 








Chicago, Ill. 


UNIVERSITY OF Micuican, 
Summer School—July 7-Aug, 1, 


Courses will be offered in all leading Aca 
demic Studies; also in Law, Engineering 
Bacteriology and Histology. F 

For full announcement apply to 


Secretary, JAMES H. WADE, 


ANN ARBOR, Micg, 
Vanderbilt [jniversity Summer Cchou, 
Leeeeeel 
Sixteen members of the Faculty offer 
courses in Languages, Science and 
Mechanical Engineering. Special 
advantages for teachers. 
FOR CATALOGUE, ADDRESS... 


WILLIAM C. BRANHAM, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn, 











BAY VIEW SUIMER SCHOOL. 


Bay View, in Northern Michigan, on Lake Michigan, combines vacation pleasures at a popular 
sumer resort, the advantages of a famous Summer school, and an Assembly 
where some of the greatest scholars of the day, the finest music 
and entertainments can be heard. 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL OF METHODS.— 
Miss M. Louise Jones, Kansas State Normal, 
Princpal, Elemetary and Academic courses by a 
faculty of 17 competent instructors. Dr, Arnold 
Tompkins, University of Illinois, School of Ped- 
agogy, and Pres. Walter L. Hervey, N, Y. Col- 
lege for Teachers, in courses in Pedagogy, Psy- 
chology and School Managem nt. Distinguished 
teachers, who are a great success in what they 
attempt to teach others, in Kindergarten, Sloid, 
Primary and Grammar grade work, Elementary 
Science, Drawing, School Music, Literature, 
History, Civil Government, Mathematics, Bot- 
any, Physics, Chemistry, French, German and 
Latin, 

OTHER SCHOOLS. 

CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC,—Wilson G. 
Smith, Piano; Max Bendix, Violin; Otto Eng- 
werson, Voice; Henry Haug, Mandolin, Banjo 
and Guitar. 

SCHOOL OF ORATORY.—Prof. A. H. Merrell, 
Vanderbilt University. 


TEACHERS WANTED! —~ 


We want a few reliable representatives to establish our 





Oe | TWENTIETH CENTURY READING 
= = CLUBS AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Pleasant and profitable work. State age and book experience, if any, 
Address, 


PHYSICAI, CULTURE.—Miss L. E. Phoenix 
Oswego, N. Y , State Normal. 

ART SCHOOL—J. H. Vanderpool, Chicago 
Art Institute. 

BIBLH SCHOOL,.—Dr. 
College. 

ASSEMBLY.—Over 40 Lecturers, including Dr 
A. J. F. Bernends, Col. Bain, Margaret E. Sang- 
ster, Senor Queseda, Prof. Chas. Sprague Smith, 
Dr rrank Crane, Fiske Jubilee Singers, Gene- 
vive Clark Wilson and Harold Jarvis, Soloists 

SCHOOL BEGINS July 18.h, closing August 
17th. 

ROUTES AND RATES.—By Lake Steamers 
from Chic.go, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Detroit 
and Cleveland. Through train jrom Chicag 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Louisville, Cincinnati 
and Detroit. Low priced tourist tickets every- 
whereonsale, Teachers attending the National 
Educational Association can go from Milwaukee 
at small expense 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER, address 
J. M. HALL, Flint, Mich. 


F. K. Sanders, Yale 








Mention this paper, 


Department S. 


Rand, [icNally & Co., 
CHICAGO. 





ELLSWORTH’S 
ILLUSTRATED LESSONS AND LECTURES ON PENMANSHIP, 


298 Large Quarto Pages; 1000 Illustrations, Bound in Heavy Boards 
with Muslin and Side Stamp in Gold. 


PRICE, DELIVERED, 


SEND ON YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO THE PUBLISHERS NOW. 
Address, THE ELLSWORTH GOMPANY, 


P. O. Box 272 


No -SPECIAL TERMS AND TERRITORY TO AGENTS. «4h 





3000 Copies Already! 


$2.00. 


103 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK: 
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AT LESS THAN COST! 


DO NOT NECLECT THIS RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


Our great special advance sale at one-fifth price is nearly over. During the few days remaining we have determined to change the terms of pay- 
ment to only half cash with order, balance on publication. This extra liberal concession, made in view of hard times and scarce money, will speedily 
exhaust the balance of our first edition, which has been especially setaside for advertising purposes. When these sets are distributed, our prices will be 
$35.00 to $45.00 for precisely the same books. Do not delay your application for a single hour if you expect to secure a set of this latest and 


greatest of all reference works 








THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR ‘==, 


FOUR MASSIVE 
QUARTO VOLUMES 

10,000 Columns of Matter 

150,000 VocabularyWords and Subjects 

65,000 Encyclopadic Articles 

15,000 Biographical Sketches 

76,000 Geographical Names and Places 

Over 8,000,000 Words 

Nearly 4,000 Illustrations 

16 Full Pages of Plates in 17 Colors 

48 Full Page Plates in Monotone 


COST $250,000. 


Until June 1 an initial payment, 
with advance order, of 


ONLY 


$3.75 


SECURES THE SET 


at the advance price, the remainder of 
$3.75 being payable on publication. 
No other encyclopedia will do for 
up-to-date people. The thousands of 
Biographies include those of living 
men, in whom we are most interest- 
ed, and whom the older books ignore. 
The Gazetteer contains the very 
latest statistics, including those of 1897. 
Our sample pages will convince you 













immense volume 


c Four 8 
that The American Educator is| each 9% by 11% inches and 1897 


years ahead 


of its nearest | FULLY UP TO DATE— 
competitor. 





MADE BY AMERICANS 
FOR AMERICANS 
Completed during the past two years 
by our own educational staff of over 
200 American scientists, educators, spe- 
cialists and artists. It stands abso- 
lutely alone in its treatment of the 
live subjects of our wonderful 
to-day; covers every known field of 
science, invention and discovery, with 
more than 30,000 special reports of 
Statistics, populations, etc., received 
since Jan. 1, 1897. It is a miracle 
of progressive book-making, being a 
strictly up-to-date, ideal combination of 


ENCYCLOPADIA, 
LIBRARY of 
BIOGRAPHY, 
DICTIONARY and 
GAZETTEER. 


| No other Encyclopedia, not even 
| those costing from $75.00 to $200.00, 
contains oneshalf as much informa- 
tion on subjects of the greatest inter- 
est at the present day, such as 
Air-ships 
Late Marvels of Electricity 
Bimetallism and Banking 
Bubonic Plague of 1897 
New Hudson River Bridge 
aay Balloon Voyages to the Pole 
ili : P Cruisers and Battleships 
. Boston Subway, Etc. 








Partial List of Editors and Special Contributors. 


Prof. Charles Morris, of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. 

Prot. Daniel G. Brinton, A. M., of the University of Pennsylvania, 

Prof. Marcus Benjamin, Ph. D., of Smithsonian Institution. 

Prof. Mansfield Merriman, C. E., Ph. D., of Lehigh University. 

Prof. Simon Newcomb, LL. D., U.S. Naval Observatory. 

Prof. Amos Emerson Dolbear, Ph. D., Tuft’s College, Mass. 

Prot. Lewis Swift, M. N. A. S., of Echo Mountain Observatory, Cal. 

Rev. John F. Hurst, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the M. E. Church. 

Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, Ph. D., of Princeton University. 

Rev. Wm. X. Ninde. D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the M. E. Church. 

Prof. Henry C. Vedder, D. D., of Crozer Theological Seminary. 

John Willis Baer, Esq., Gen. Sec'y Christian Endeavor Societies. 

Rev. Geo. T. Purves, D. D., LL. D., Princeton Theological Seminary. 
rof. Frederic A. Lucas, Ph, D., Curator, Department of Comparative 

Anatomy, U. 8. National Museum. 
Prof. Charles S. Dolley, A. M., M. D., late Prof. of Biology, U. of Pa. 








READ OUR GREAT SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR will be completed shortly after 
June Ist; the tinishing touches are now being applied by an army of experts 
and artists. There will be only two styles of binding—Cloth, at $35.00a set, 
and Half-Russia, at $45.00 a set. In pursuance of our original and well- 
known methods of advertising, we propose to secure immediate and wide- 
spread publicity for our new work by distributing the first edition at about 
one-fifth regular prices, namely, $7.30 forthe cloth style (4 vols.) and 
89.00 for Half-Russia, this being little more than half the actual cost 
of making. By so doing we shall secure at once the inevitable vere 
dict of universal popular endorsement. These advance orders at one- 
fifth price must be accompanied by one-half cash, and our special price 
holds good only untilthe work is issued, or until enough orders are received 
to exhaust the — which may occur within the first few days. Not 
more than two sets will be supplied toany one applicant. Orders will be 


| accepted and filled in rotation, as received, until the day of publication, 


after which time no sets will be supplied except at regular prices. 





Send $3.75, if cloth style is desired, or $4.50) if Half-Russia. You will receive at once a receipt on account, 
at our special advance price, the balance ( 3.15 on cloth style, or 84.50 on Half-Russia) to be sent on 
€ notice of publication, when the complete set of four handsome volumes will be at once forwarded. Transporta- 


tion charges must be paid by purchaser. The special book-case, will be furnished for 81.50 additional. Books 
guaranteed as represented, or money refunded ifsetis returned within ten days. We refer to any Commercial Agency, or to any bank or 
newspaper in Philadelphia. BOOK OF SAMPLE PACES AND ILLUSTRATIONS FREE ON RECEIPT OF 2c. STAMP. Mention this paper, 





SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 





234 South Eighth Street, 
(Dept. 4) PHILADELPHIA. 
VSVVTVVVA 
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aah ak celal ctecleal 
|very Teacher | 







finds daily in her work some | 
new and perplexing problems 


| to solve. With 


The Teacher's 
| Practical Library 


| at hand for consultation, the 
} answer may always be found . . 

| IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING 
to have this Library placed upon 
your table for inspection. 

Send postal-card for particulars, 

| mentioning this paper. ..,.° 

| AGENTS WANTED. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, | 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


ee ce es 





























































VERTICAL 
WRITING 


HAS NOW BECOME SO POPULAR THAT 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
HAS BROUGHT OUT. 








— resfersRooK aco’s » 


Three New Pens, 


FOR THIS SPECIAL PURPOSE. 
No. 556 Vertical Writer, fine points. 
670 ‘¢ medium «§ 
571 sé 


‘sé sé 


‘ec se “ec 


coarse 


THESE PENS 

are made with firm points, making a/| 
clear distinct outline without regard to 
shading, and have remarkable durabil- 
ity. If not already supplied in your 
school, 
quainted with their merits. | 

They can be ordered through the loca- 
stationer, but if impossible to procure | 
in this way, please correspond direct | 
with the 


RSTERBROOK STEEL PEN C0., 


| 
26 JOHN STREET, 


principals should become ac- 


- if NEW YORK. 


Works, Camden, N 


Hi ORTH AN pegs see ping 


and Spanish TAUGHT BY AlIL a « 


S Personally. Good positions secured au S 


ws n competent. All these branches TAUGI 
AIL. irst SAFE in 
w rite WwW. Cc. CHA EE, Oswego, N. Y. 


Penmansh ip. 


Py 


Shorthand F ER. | 


Buckeye Bell Foundry | 


EW. 
“per and rier GHUICH Bells & Chimes, 
ighest Grade, Pure Tone 


Belle. Founders of Largest Bell in America, 





DIRECTIONS. FOR TEACHING 
\W) READING, 
IE WRITING 
anv SPELLING, 


By JAS. S. STEVENSON, 
Principal Clay School, 
ST. LOUIS, 
This is an elegant booklet of simple, concise 
directions. Every one has been thoroughly 
tested in practical work in 





—— 


CLEAR, 
the school room. CLEAN. 
Not a useless word in the | CONCISE 


entire book. AND EXPLICIT 


Price by mail, postpaid, 10 cents—5 two cent 
PERRIN & SMITH, Publ’s, 
ST. LOUIS. 


stamps. 


Cor, 2nd and Vine Sts., 






Built by Experts 





t is not to be won- 
dered at that cycling 
and mechanical ex- 
perts marvel at the 
workmanship of the 97 
Waverley Bicycles, the 
result of 10 years of study 








no new machinery to buy, the om 


and continued 

success. Equipped with ab- ~ $ | 00 
Last year’s Waverleys have been 5 

has been reduced to 60 

Catalogue for abe. cabies. 


solutely true bearings. 
greatly improved, and as there was 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Indiana 














WEEK’S 


Pronouncing Dictionary 
and Complete Manual of Par- 
liamentary Practice. 

Containing also French, 


Words and Phrases, Rules for 
Spelling, Interest Laws and 
Statutes of Limitation, Rules 
for Punctuation, Forms, &c,, 
&c., &c. Full Leather, Gilt, 
Indexed, 25c, Agents wanted. 


E, A. WEEKS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO.. 





wtf 


Vanduzen Co.Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Westminster 


Vest Pocket Webster's | 



























A NEW BOOK 

On Knitting and Croch - re 

'Z.> new and original de : or Sha 
lace pat. 


8 fi 
Hoods, Jackets, Capes, Mittens and 
terns. GO pages, 50 illustrations. P 
only 1S we will send one of these books a.” 
a three months’ tri x Sonat to THE: 
HOM E, a family journal con itaining 
stories, fancy wo fashions, illust’d, 
The Home, 141 Milk St. Roston, Mass, 



































wants bright men to fill po- 
sitions under the Government. 
More than 2000 appointments 
will be made in the Postal Ser 
vice, for which examinations will 
4 he ~~ June and August in all 
cities, articulars about all examina 
ee paternal Revenue, Railway Ma Doe 
mental, etc.), salaries, dat 
ir me *ntion 4 mer, J er. , of y Fmvend. places frei 
NAT'L CORRESPONDE NCE INSTITUT 
2d National Bank Bldg, W ashington, Hy 















FE VANGELINE 





A Tale of Acadie. ~ 

lary C 

By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, §¢-4us 
ws; * 

000000 Graves 

“ i Fitts; 
Minnehaha Edition. This 0 

000000 nade t 

one of 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED by the noted artists, ng 

| Birket Foster, John Gilbert Bartlett and others. tity, N 


| from new plates, size 12mo. 


Latin, Italian, and Spanish | 


Printed in large, handsome type (long primer) 
Bound in parti- 








| colored cloth, gilt tops, and embossed with 0 
| beautiful desigus in silver = 
000000 Al 
| Cheapest Illustrated Edition Ever Published. 
000000 Ne 
PRICE, POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS, g0¢. 
000000 
WILMORE-ANDREWS PUBLISHING C0, BBibi 
24 East 24th Street, New York. banc 
: a —— te 
pe 
TIMELY, BRIGHT. INSTRUCTIVE}... 
. Bh, 
TUMUY S HOG MA PQZN |. 
shot 
FOR MAY. . 
F Box 
| ARTICLES:__ : a 
Plague-stricken India. 
History of Costumes. 
How our brightest and most distinguished 
Old Maids came to be left over. Ttoldby 
themselves. 
Self-Culture Department. 
Kindergarten Department by Specialists. r 
eae ay 


$1.00 per year. 10¢. per copy 
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Are you a smart speller? 
We give $500 away in prizes 
to those able to make the 
the largest list of words 


ERS. You can make at 
least twenty, we believe, 
and if you can, you will 
get a present anyway, and 
if your list is the larg- 
est you will get $100 00 in 
cash. Her aretherulesto 
follow: Use only words in 
the English language. Do 
not useany letterin a word 
more times than it appears 
in SUBSCRIBERS. Words 
spelled alike can be used 
only once. Use any dic- 
tionary, and we allow to be 
counted proper nouns, 
‘pronounps, refixes, suf- 
fixes, any St any legitimate woid Thisis the way: 
tabscribers, subscribe, is, sir, sire, rise, rub, 
perr, cub, cur, crib, etc. Usethese words The 
piblisher of THE AMERICAN WOMAN will give 
gray, on June 15, the sum of $500, divided into 
ity prizes. for the largest lists of words as 
dove: $100 to the person making the largest 
st; $80 for second largest; $25 each for the next 
three largest lists; $20 each for the three next 
t; $15 to eacn of the next three; $10 to each 
{thenext nine; and $2 to each of the next forty 
urgest lists. We want you to know our paper, and 
\is for this reason we offer these premiums. We 
make no extra charge for the privalege of enter- 
ng this word-building con'est. but it s neces- 
sary to send us 25 cents, silver or stamps. for 
shich we will send you our handsome illustrated 
Bpage magazine for six months, and the very 
lay we receive your remittances we will mail 
you free the following ten popular novels by 
vell-known authors: "Princess Bab,” by Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett; “Hugh Bickster’s Wife,”’ 
yy Ella Wheeler Wilcox; ‘Amy’s Lover,”’ by 
florence Marryat; ‘ Why They Parted,” by Mi ay 
Anes Flemming; ‘ ‘Guy New ton’s Revenge,’ by 
Mary Cecil Hay; ‘‘Our Mutual Enemy,” by Jane 
¢.Austin; ‘‘Clarrisa’s Choice,” by ‘“‘The Duch- 
s;” “Laura Belton’s Secret,”’ by Helen Forrest 
Graves; ‘Gold and Glitter,”’ by James Franklin 
Ritts; “Uncle Lot,’”’ by Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
This offer is the greatest you have ever had 
madeto you. Send your listat once, If you win 
me of the prizes your name will be published in 
wrJuly issue. Address THE AMERICAN WOMAN, 
I¥and 121 Nassau street, Dept. 537, New York 
City, N. Y. 


FOUND AT LAST! 
AVEST-POCKET EDITION OF THE 
New Testament. 


Twenty-seven books of the 
bible, the entire New ‘Testament, 
undsomely bound in 





ype, size 4x214x% inches. Just the 
hing for a constant companion. 
Every teacher, every 


should have a copy. 
Price, post-paid, 50 cents. 
NINA E REYNOLDS, 
Box 307. 


__ 
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from the word SUBSCRIB- | 


Russia | 
kather, gilt edge, thin paper, clear | 


Sunday- 
«hool teacher, every Bible student | 


Upper Alton, Ill. | 





A Month’s Vacation Free 


To the ten teachers or advanced students _ best answer the questions 
contained in ou 


PRIZE CONTEST '<ithe,:ta.irenih German, San 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM 


we will pay the expenses for a month’s vacation during the coming summer, 


with liberal allowance additional for railroad fares. 


Your holiday expenditure 


saved in this way. No previous knowledge of the language required. A postal 
card giving your name, address, and name of school, will bring you free details 


| of the plan, and a sample section containing the first set of lessons. 


This offer 


open to teachers or advanced students only 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING vaio Beaton, ‘Mess. 


¢ 
5 cts.— 


CLASSICS.—5 cts. 


The children ought to bless the spirit that prompted the getting up of such books. 


ist Reader Grade. 
fEsop’s Fables —1. 
ZEsop’s Fables.—2. 
Selections from Zsop.—1. 
Selections from “Esop.—2. 
Story of the Buds. 
What Annie Saw. 


2nd Reader Grade. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—1. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—2. 
Little Red Riding Hood. 
Jack and the Beanstalk. 
Story of Bryant. 
Selections from Grimm.—1. 
Selections from Grimm.—2z. 


Story of Columbus. 
Story of Israel F'utnam. 
Story of William Penn. 
Story of Washington. 
Story of Franklin. 

Story of Webster. 

Story of Lincoln. 

Story of Lowel. 

Story of Tennyson, 
Story of Whittier. 

Story of Cooper. 

Story of Fulton. 

Story of the Pilgrims. 
Story of the Boston Tea Party. 
Story of Eli Whitney. 
Story of Edison. 

Story of Hawthorne. 
Story of S. F. B. Morse. 
Story of Louisa M. Alcott. 
Story of James Watt. 
Story of the Norsemen, 
Puss in Boots. 

70. Story of Stevenson. 

- Story of Irving. 

72. Story of Pocahontas. 


Address, 


Stories from Garden and Field. 8 
Stories from Garden and Field. II. 


“DEPARTMENT K,” 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 


211 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Mason E. STONE, State Supt. of Education, Vt. 


No. gra Reaaer Graae. 

15. Legend of Sleepy Hollow. (Irving.) 
16. Rip Van Winkle, Etc. (Irving. ) 
17. Philip of Pokanoket, Etc. (Irving.) 
18. The Voyage, Etc. (Irving.) 


22. Hawthorne’s Golden Touch. 

23. Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples. 

24. Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher. 

32. King of the Golden River. (Ruskin.) 

33. The Chimera. (Ilawthorne.) 

34. Paradise of Children. (Hawthorne.) 

41. Evangeline. (Longfellow.) 

47. Rab and His Friends. 

50. Christmas Eve, Etc. (Irving.) 
4th Reader Grade. 

5. Story of Macbeth. 


19. The Deserted Village. (Goldsmith.) 
37- Othello, Etc. (Lamb.) 

38. The Tempest, Etc. (Lamb.) 

39. We Are Seven, Etc. (Wordsworth.) 
40. Ancient Mariner. (Coleridge.) 

54. Pied Piper of Hamelin. (Browning.) 
55. John Gilpin, Etc. (Cowper.) 

56. The Elegy, Etc. (Gray.) 


65. Sir Roger De Coverley. 
66. Declaration of Independence. 


67. Thanatopsis and Other Poems. ( Bryant.) 
5th Reader Grade. 
6. Lays of Ancient Kom:.—1. 
1o. Enoch Arden. (1lennyson.) 
49. L’Allegro and Other Poems. (Milton.) 
51. As You Like It. (Shakespeare.) 
52. Merchant of Venice. (Shakespeare.) 
53- Henry the Eignth. (Shakespeare.) 
57- Lady of the Lake. Canto J. 
58. Lady of the Lake. Canto //. 


59. Ladyofthe Lake. Cato ///. 

aa Order by number. 

Each number contains about 32 pages of 
choice Illustrated Literature bound in strong 
manilla covers. Price, 5 cents a copy, 60 cents 
a dozen, pustpaid. 


1516 Locust St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


DO YOU WANTA BIBLE} 


ee ae tae oe 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
«x? A BEAUTIFUL BIBLE 























“THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” PROPOSES TO GIVE EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
AN OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE A MAGNIFICENT BIBLE AT 
A REMARKABLE LOW PRICE 


SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS, TEACHERS, 


READ THIS OFFER! 
ICICI ORDERROEREOITON oenaDERIORINRRRO 


sean Seneca 
POSITIVELY z se « HOLMAN’ Ss ses 8 


is 3% Those Hard, tea | 
OUR GREATEST 5 Self-Pronouncing s Names areal 
BIBLE OFFER. see Pronounced for you 


seeeanmeoeent: eT EACHERS’ BIBLE. ee | 
$F suecmosuetsrerneneneese secepepecepegepnasasTecs 


The world moves and wonders never cease A genuine HOLMAN SeELF-PRONOUNCING Teachers’ 
Bible, in Minion type, with brand new and complete ‘‘Bible Reader’s Aids,’’ illustrated, and including 
an extended ‘‘Word Book,’’ containing a Concordance, Topical Index, Proper Names and Meaning and 
much other important matter Has fourteen beautiful full-page Maps, It is handsomely and durably 
bound in French Morocco, with Divinity Circuit, Round Corners, and red under gold edges It con 
tains 1400 pages. It measures 1314x834 inches when open, and is 1% inches thick when closed, and 
weighs one pound fourteen ounces 


THE SELF=-PRONOUNCING FEATURE ALONE IS WORTH THE 
PRICE OF THE BIBLE. 


———_- —> -€en- > sai 


OFFER-—THE “AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” FOR ONE YEAR AND THIS 
BIBLE (POST-PAID) TO EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER OR OLD SUBSCRIBER 
7 EY WHO RENEWS HIS SUBSCRIPTION AT ONCE FOR ONLY $2,50. 





This is a regular $3 00 Bible, and cheap at that. The engraving last month represented the 
exact size of this Bible. Take advantage of this unparalleled offer at once Money in all cases must 
accompany the subscription. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
Second and Vine Streets, ST. LOUIS. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


YOU TEACH PHYSIOLOGY? .% | SMahash 
Then by all means take the | 





Big Four 


—AND— 
sche BEST LINE 
rive BETWEEN 
Cle Louis, Indianapolis, 
I shows you Cleveland, Buffalo, 


westzprrgtctets tions GAIGAGO, TOLRDO, DETROIT, New York ‘and Boston. 


How to make them interesting. **The Knickerbocker Special’’ 
How to change the Physiology period from | 





sc H OO a Ne ae eee tree tata Route from St. Louis. 


PHYSIOLOGY | 
JOURNAL. Solid Vestibuled 5 esaibeihue Penis 


| 
| — 





an hour which the pupils dread to one | With Through Sleeping Cars via Through the beautiful Mohawk Valley 
which is most enthusiastically hailed, | and down the Hudson River into 
pice 50 CTS. PER SINGLE SUBSCRIP- N IAGARA FALLS : 
a 


St., New York City, 
WITHOUT FERRY TRANSFER. 
Magnificent Solid Trains Daily Between 


ST. LOUIS and CINCINNATI. 
PALACE DINING CARS Through Palace Sleeping Cars Between 


Address, 


Mrs. MARY H. HUNT, Editor, | genes} NOW York and to Boston. 


23 Trull St., Boston, Mass. 


T On, 36 CTS. IN CLUBS OF Five. | | Grand Central Station, 42nd 
| 











ee . On New York and Boston Trains. ST. LOUIS and WASHINGTON. 
Blinds. Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars Via Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 
HARTMAN'S to Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, Counci] WM. H. DEPPE, 
Blinds operated with Pat. | Bluffs, Omaha Des Moines, st. Paul A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo 
tage og ee and Minneapolis. E.O. McCormick,  D. B. MARTIN, 
ots Ow} ‘ eS 
for the purpose. Free Reclining Chair Cars Passenger Traffic Gen. Pass. and 
HARTMAN’S | on all through trains. Mgr. Ticket Agt. 
Patent Weight-Balanced Buffet Parlor Cars a ___ CINCINNATI. _ 
Sliding Blinds, a Magnifi- | on day trains St. Louis to Kansas City, and 
| j cont success: Chicago. 
Sages ley Soneains ST. LOUIS TICKET OFFICES: 


These Blinds are specially recommended for 
Schoolhouses, Colleges, &c., where blinds usu. E. Corner Broadway and Olive Street, and | | 


; Union Station. 
ally receive rough ussge; children cannot 
swing on them, or easily injure them; many | ———— . ee ee 
thousands are already placed in public schools, oe 
with great satisfaction to the teachers. Send . THe. 
for circular, or send 6 cts. in stamps for 100-page 


Illustrated Catalogue. 
HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND €0., Ricago & itor 
No. 107 Lincoln Ave. Crestline, Ohio, U.S.A 


RUNS THE a ST and MOST FREQUENT 
TRAINS FROM 


ST. LOUIS... and. . KANSAS CITY = SERVICE 


—— BETWEEN-——— 


MILWAUKEE _— ST. LOUIS, 


VIA 


liledo, St. Louis & Kansas City eee CHICAG O, 
pepe National Edncational Association KAN SAS CITY 
 ildanigpacaaisiaad -oMesting,a., PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 

















The Direct Line and Cheapest Rutes 


mat =e | TEXAS 
Toledo Detroit iim Direct Connon Mate Se a Passenger = 

roi, andusky | Stauion at Chicago. 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, Only Stone Ballasted (Dustless) Track! | WAGNER BUFFET SLEEPERS 
zane, Albany, Boston, Palace Reclining Chair Cars, Free! inant NA caaclendd 


Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 


Elegant Pullman Compartment Sleepers! FREE RECLINING 


And all points North and Kast. | Beautiful Pullman Parlor Cars! | 
Hegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to Toledo Be: omy and Sleeping Car Tickets, call | KATY F HAI Q CARS 
Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianapolis, 


J. M. HUNT, City Passenger and Ticket 





New Buffet Reclining Chair Cars. Agent, 216 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
SEATS FREE. | 4. HILTON, Gen’] Agt Pass'r Dep't, Grand DINING STA TIONS 
Junction Ticket Office, Ninth, Main and 


Delaware Sts , Kausas City, Mo. 
D. BOWES. Gen’! Western Passenger Agent, 


OPERATED BY THE COMPANY. 
216 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. SUPERIOR MEALS, 
505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. JAMES CHARLTON, Gen’l Passenger and 


Ticket Agent, Chicago, Il. eer FIFTY CENTS. 


TICKET OFFICE: 
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BOTANY — 
DANA’S Plants and Their Children 


is the newest and most attractive book for beginners in Botany. Ina series of shoq 
stories, wonders of plant life are described so charmingly and illustrated so beg 
tifully that children, interested at once, are introduced almost unconscioysh 
to this fascinating study 
Besides the above, we publish the leading American Botany text-books, including the standard work 
of Professors Gray, Wood, and Youmans, whose names are as familiar to Botany teachers as household words 
and are guarantees of all that is reliable and authoritative both in methods of teaching the subject and ; 
state ment of scientific fact Here are titles of some of the 


STANDARD BOTANY ‘’TEX’TS 
ADAPTED TO EVERY GRADE OF STUDY IN THIS BRANCH: 


Apgar’s Plant Analysis...... ore $ .55 | Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Wood’s Plant Record 
Apgar’s Trees of Northern United Botany, (Revised and Enlarged)... $1.44 | Wood’s How to Study Plants.. 
States... 1.00 Gray’s School and Field Book of Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany 1,0) 
Dana’s Plants aud Their Children .65 Botany, (Revised and Enlarged.) 1.80 | Wood’s Lessons in Botany....... — 
Gray’s How Plants Behave .......... 54‘ ae ! Botany of the Rocky ie ay eee Botanist -" 
9 > ; 80 De, Ee 62 oris 
ie ‘potato 94 Gray and Coulter’s Text-book of Wood's Descriptive Botany. 
Gray’s Manual of Betany of the W estern Botany 2.16  Wood’s New Class Book of Botany 2, 
Nerthera United States........ 1.62 Goodale’s Phy siological Botany 2.00 Youmans’s First Book of Botany‘ 
Gray’s Tourist’s Edition ” 900 Herrick’s C shapters on Plant Life .60 Youmans’s Descriptive Botany... 
aw ‘ 3 ress ne sel, | Hooker’s Child’s Book whesonantt Bently’s Physiological Botany... 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual Part 1, Plants 44 Willis’s Practical Flora tte 
BOOKS SENT PREPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICES, NO MATTER WHAT GRADE OF BOTANY YOU ARE TEACHING, WE CAN FURNISH 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOK. SEND FOR ILLUSTPATED CIRCULARS, CESCRIPTIVE LISTS AND INTROCUCTION 
TERMS. CORRESPOND WITH US BEFORE MAKING SELECTIONS. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


te geal 521-531 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


When Does Your School Close? 


HE custom of giving pupils some little token at close of school is an excellent one, 
and teachers everywhere observe it. It hasbeen, however, difficult to secureap- 
propriate gifts—something attractive, which wou.d be kept, without too grea 


sa OUR SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


Are neat, novel, attractive and contain matter which renders them so valuabletual 
they will be highly prized and always kept, yet the cost is slight. These Souvenir 
consist of two cards tied together with silk cord. On the face of the first is printed 
the name of school, town, teachers, date, officers, etc., as desired, in the brightest 
gold letters, and on the second the namesofall the pupils inthe school. Heavyen- 
bossed cards are used and the Souvenirs are gotten out in a highly artistic manner, 


-. GRADED SCHOOLS... 


We have a special form for graded or other schools having over 60 pupils. Full 
particulars on application. 

That Nothing Before Devised compared with these Souvenirs for the purposts 
intended, is a point conceded by all 


SABBATH SCHOOLS, SOCIETIES, LODGES 


And other organizations are furnished with similar souvenirs at same prices. and fint 
them very appropriate Especially desirable in Sabbath Schools for Easter 


NUMBER T0 ORDFR + One for each pupil, one for your 

+ self and one for each official whose Price List, 

name appears on the Souvenir. State definitely the num- 
ber you wish and send, plainly written, the matter you desire ¢ |. » 
on the face of first card, together with the name of each pupil IS ot less, 
Be sure that names are correctly spelled and plainly written. 16 0 
ea” asa s GMa fh 10 

] 

» 

» 








School Disiricl Yo. 
North Gdmestom 
Ctsego Co., AN. Vy. 





1 
l 
WHEN T0 ORDER ’ onic lg be filled the day they ve = : : 
1 





——— 


1896-1897 


+20 


. but it is better to order 
couple of weeks in advance, if possible, to avoid any posslble 3 20 : 
delay, One sample Souvenir free toany address 


9 
» 
9 
9 
15 


2 
$3 
D4 : 


‘ 
{ 
Additional ones&j 


FILL THE BILL THEY ARE ELEGANT. each. In ordering 
quantities in excess 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H EDWARDS, Mo. of 26 send $1.45 for} 
Dec. 9, 1896. Dec. 10, 1896. ¢ first 25 and 3c each 
The Souvenirs came last I received School Souvenirs 3 for all over that? 
night. I am much pleased to-day. Theyareelegantand 3 number. Number} 
with them, and also with I am delighted with them of Souvenirs ordered} 
your promptness in filling The pupils will think so too, 7 must equal number} 
J order. They are charming I’m sure. Wishing you suc- 3 of pupil’s names. 


dohn Wells 
. 


See ee eee eee eS SEES ESSE EE SESE EEE SESE EE EROS 














and ‘fill the bill” exactly. cess in your new work, I am Sent post paid ony 
MARGARET J. LAUGHTON Very Respectfully, receipt of price. 
MYRTLE VANCE 





Famennnannnnnenensnsnenees! 


—— . Address all orders exactly as follows: 


titel i ’ BOX 2016, 
The above cut . any Haden gia actual size Teachers Improvement CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y 





